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MATERNAL VIGILANCE. 


ORNITHOLOGISTs say, and every farmer of ex- 
perience will tell you, that the duck is both a 
cowardly bird and a careless mother—that she 
flies at the slightest intimation of danger, and 
that a hen is almost always employed to hat¢h 
out her ducklings. It would, therefore, seem at 
the first glance that our sentimental artist, in se- 
lecting this timid member of the anatide family 
to illustrate the old and familiar but always 
pleasant story of maternal love and devotion, had 
made a grievous error. But the meaning of the 
drawing is thereby made clearer, the moral is 
made stronger, and yet it is true to nature and 
to fact. Timid and careless as she is, the duck 
has been known to successfully resist the attacks 
of the hawk, and to defend with vigor the brood 
to whose care she had previously appeared so in- 
different. Our illustration below represents one 
of these ungainly fowls in the act of taking the 
defensive against a predatory hawk which is just 
visible through the gray atmosphere of the morn- 


ing, but whose presence the natural instinct and 
maternal love of the mother-duck have been 
quick to discover. A cry of alarm has drawn 
the brood to her sides for protection, much on 
the same principle of self-preservation and style 
of tactics which directs the skirmishers to ‘‘ rally 
by fours” in the presence of the enemy's cavalry. 


DECORATING OUR SOLDIERS’ 
GRAVES. 


Tue citizens of ancient Rome, 

When, victory-crowned, the hosts came home, 
Bedecked the living chief 
With wreaths of laurel leaf. 


. Upon the graves of those who shed 
Their blood for us—our patriot dead, 
We, sorrowing, place to-day 
The garland-gifts of May. 
They do not hear the bugle-call ; 


They heard it once, and once for all; 
For their reply behold 


These mounds, and all is told. 


Oh, comrades of the battle-field! 

When cannon roared and muskets pealed, 
And mighty deeds were wrought, 
You know how well they fought. 


In Duty’s cause, unheeding death, 

They cheered the flag with parting breath, 
In faith sublimely high, 
And dying, did not die. 


They live to-day a larger life, 
Beyond our little spheres of strife— 
Beyond the silent tomb, 
Where violets always bloom. 


AN INDIAN’S CAREER. 


Av illustration on page 392 of this issue serves 
the treble purpose of sketching strange manners 
and customs, giving a not uninteresting narra- 
tive of the real life of a living, though fast per- : 
ishing, race, and displaying a work of no little 
artistic merit. The story is the “‘ Life of an In- 
dian,” and the several handsome vignettes illus- 


trate scenes which occur in the career of every 


MATERNAL VIGILANCE IN THE FACE OF THE ENEMY. 


red man. In the first he is seen in his infancy, 
the drawing illustrating the manner in which he 
is cradled and his figure moulded to the Indian 
form of beauty. In the second, grown to boy- 
hood, he learns the use of the bow and arrow by 
practicing on the birds which fly near his father’s 
wigwam. Advanced to manhood, he pursues 
more dangerous and adventurous sport in chasing 
the buffalo. In the fourth, his manhood is tested 
by the Indian trials of endurance. In the fifth 
**seene of this eventful history” he becomes a 
lover, ‘‘ sighing like a furnace” over a *‘ lascivious 
lute.” In the sixth, he has developed into the 
warrior, and gloats with savage pride over his 
first scalp. In the seventh, he still further takes 
delight in his first victory and engages in the 
scalp-dance which celebrates it. In the eighth, 
sickness has overtaken him, and he is found 
stretched in the medicine-lodge, while the ‘‘ med- 
icine man” ministers to him in his peculiar mode. 
‘* Last scene of all” represents the tribe employed 
in celebrating the funeral ceremonies of the dead 
chieftain. 
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HARPER'S WEEELY. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SATURDAY, JUNE’ 20, 1868. 


“LET US HAVE PEACE.” 


O says General Grant, so says every patri- 
S otic and intelligent man in the country. 
How then shall it be most speedily obtained ? 
That is really the vital question of the election. 
All the other interests wait upon this, which is 
fundamental. Until there is peace, or, in other 
words, a definite political reorganization of the 
unrepresented States, there can be no industri- 
al tranquillity or prosperity. No full current 
of capital and skilled labor will set Southward 
utitil it is plain that the foundations of civil 
order are re-established. Upon what principle 
shal] the work be done ? 

General Grant is of opinion that Peace can 
most surely be established by the success of 
the reconstruction policy of Congress, and by 
Constitutions securing equal civil and political 
rights to all. Without this condition, there is 
no hope of the general intelligence which is the 
sole condition of a free government. The Re- 
publican party which sincerely supported the 
war; which fully understood it; which abol- 
ished slavery to secure the victory; which es- 
tablished the Freedmen’s Bureau as a neces- 
sary temporary consequence of emancipation ; 
which declared the equal civil rights of the 
freedmen as the legitimate result of their free- 
dom, has also declared their political rights as 
the security not only of their own freedom but 
of the national welfare. It was necessary to 
decide whether emancipation should be sus- 
tained or slavery re-established. If the former 
course were pursued every thing necessary to 
its success was a simple necessity and duty. 
As for the latter course, it was un absurdly re- 
voltmg impossibility. 

It was determined to maintain emancipation ; 
and President Jonnson required the States re- 
gained from rebellion to adopt the emancipa- 
tion amendment. The sublime claim of the 
right of State sovereignty to enslave the indus- 
trial population was peremptorily, contemptu- 
ously, and properly disregarded by him. The 
United States having subdued a rebellion which 
left certain States without any civil govern- 
ment, said to them, ‘* You must begin your res- 
toration to renewed political organization by 
agreeing that slavery is abolished.” Most of 
them acquiesced. That act contained the 
whole principle of reconstruction. It was a 
dictation of terms by the Government, and 
their acceptance by the States to be reorgan- 
ized. The Government had no right to do any 
thing whatevér, or it had a perfect right to do 
whatever it deemed essential to the national 
welfare, with due regard to the great principles 
of liberty. 

This is the view of General Grant and of the 
Republican party. Upon this principle its pol- 
icy of reconstruction is based. Having ample 
authority under the Constitution to subdue the 
rebellion by all honorable and recognized meth- 
ods, including emancipation, it has the author- 
ity to do whatever is necessary to secure eman- 
cipation and the victory of which it was an ele- 
ment. It proposes, therefore, equal suffrage in 
the late rebel States. It does not propose con- 
fiseation nor any vindictive punishment, and, 
while it consults experience and common-sense 
in denying to a few of the most conspicuously 
disaffected a present voice in the Government, 
it favors the removal of every disqualification 
just as fast as the evident condition of society 
will allow. Thus, by obliterating as rapidly as 
possible the traces of the old system of slavery; 
by forbidding its perpetuation under other 
names and forms; by defending the equal civil 
and political rights of the whole population, the 
Republican policy seeks peace and prosperity 
for the Southern States and for the whole coun- 
try, upon conditions which the highest sagacity 
approves and the widest experience confirms. 

The Democratic policy is directly antagonis- 
tic to the Republican. The Democracy has 
not yet, indeed, authoritatively justified the 
war, and, if its Convention continues the tradi- 
tions of 1864, it will denounce it. In that case, 
of course, its policy and declarations will be of 
very little importance. If, however, it accepts 
the war, it will very probably declare that when 
the rebellion in arms was suppressed the exact 
situation of January 1861 recurred. But if it 
accepts the war it must accept emancipation, 
and} doing that, it will find’it difficult to deny 
the authority of: the United States to provide 
at its pleasure for the security of the emanci- 
pated class. If the situation of January 1861 
immediately recurred, so far as. State authority 
and independence are concerned, the Democ- 
racy will have to declare tkat the United States 
had a right to free the slaves as a war measure, 
and that the States, having. by the act of laying 
down their arms recoveréd all their authority, 


- may re-enslave them and snap their fingers at 


the National Government. 

This is but the beginning of woes. If the 
situation of January 1861 recurred immediately 
upon the surrender, the ‘‘ dormant” State Con- 
stitutions awake; the political power is vested 
exclusively in the hands of the disaffected class ; 


slavery is recognized; and if the disaffected 
class choose to emancipate, but not to confer 
political powet upon the freedmen, they retain 
all their political monopoly and gain represent- 
atives in Congréss. Meanwhile, whether the 
Democratic party declares the situation of Jan- 
uary 1861 to have recurred or not, the truth 
remains that it never can recur; that it is al- 
ready half a century behind. The truth re- 
mains that the freedmen have enjoyed their 
civil rights for two years, are widely educated, 
have voted, are working as free laborers, and 
understand the situation quite as well as their 
old masters. Under such circumstances the 
organs Of the Democracy announce that this 
condition of things depends upon the result of 
the Presidential election. If the Republicans 
succeed, ig will be continued; if the Demo- 
crats, it will be reversed. Which is the way 
of Peace? 

The party which thus proposes to reopert the 
whole subject, to leave all the questions arising 
from emancipation and the war to be settled 
for each State by the ex-rebel slaveholders in 
it, calls itself Conservative as well as Demo- 
cratic. Resisting the logic of events and de- 
spising facts, upon the one hand it panders to 
every odious prejudice and inflames every con- 
temptible passion upon the other. With one 
side of its mouth it shouts ‘* State Rights ;” with 
the other, “Down with the nigger!” In one 
breath it is ‘*The Constitution ;” in the next, 
“'This is a white man’s Government.” This is 
the Conservatism of the stews and the slums. 
This is the Democracy of hatred and ignorance. 
This is the spirit which sneers at Grant, Lib- 
erty, and Equal Rights, and announces that the 
way to have peace in the Southern States is to 
despise their laboring population. 


THE CHIEF JUSTICE’S “ FRIENDS.” 


In the lull before the Tammany nomination 
there is still a great deal of gossip about the 
Chief Justice. One correspondent assures us 
that Mr. Cuase does not care for the Presi- 
dency. ‘There is one point settled. Mr. Ho- 
RATIO SEYMOUR is in the same frame of mind. 
There is another. Another correspondent 
writes to the Syracuse Journal describing a 
conversation between the Chief Justice and Mr. 
James H. Harris of North Carolina, an able 
and active Republican of that State who de- 
clined a unanimous nomination to Congress, be- 
cause being a colored man, he feared the effect 
upon the Northern prejudice. Mr. Harris told 
Mr. Cuasg that the Southern Republicans be- 
lieved in no other party. Mr. Cmasp replied 
that he had never thought of organizing a third 
party. Then Mr. Harris asked. how about a 
Democratic nomination, and Mr. C 7 
that when he was made ne. T 
came up to him, he did not go down to the 
And, blushed the ingenuous magistrate, “Jf 
my friends place me in a similar position now, 
I am in their hands.” But how can Mr, 
Cuase’s “friends” nominate him, having al- 
ready nominated Grant? Or are Republicans 
no longer his ‘‘ friends ?” 

Last August Mr. CHASE was as sure as any 
man could well be that he was to be the Radical 
Republican candidate for the Presidency. It 
was supposed that the Southern States would 
be readmitted before the Convention, and that 
he would be demanded by them. The Loyal 
League was his especial friend. He was ac- 
knowledged as the most eminent and the most 
consistent of the Republican chiefs. He hearti- 
ly approved the Congressional policy of restora- 
tion, and had made a tour through the Southern 
States, to the great disgust of the Democrats, 
proclaiming his approval of equal suffrage. 
Doubtless some prominent Republicans were 
no more agreeable to him than to many other 
of their pa¥ty associates. But the Chief Justice 
was the répresertative Radical. This was in 
August, atid now in the next June he is men- 
tioned as a probable Democratic candidate. 

As we recently asked, what has happened in 
the mean While? The policy of the Republican 
party and its principles remain the same. It 
has affirmed them by the highest party author- 
ity. It has declared for the speedy removal of 
every disqualification upon suffrage at the South. 
It has refused to make a judicial investigation 
a subject of party discipline. It has declared 
emphatically for the amplest maintenance of 
the national honor. It has politely intimated 
to certain gentlemen to whom Mr. Cmase was 
opposed that they do not faithfully represent 
the party. In every way the party has vindi- 
cated its claim to the continued control of the 
Government upon the principles which the Chief 
Justice has always advocated and with which 
he is identified. Nothing whatever is changed 
since last August, and a party which he 
disapproved has failed ; why, is this Be- 
publican chief mentioned as a possible Demo- 
cratic candidate more than Mr. Sumer or Mr. 
Wave? 

We forget. One little thing has happened. 
General Grant has been nominated for the 
Presidency by acclamation. But we ask again, 
why is Mr. Cuase considered a probable Demo- 
cratic candidate in 1868 more than Mr. Sew- 
ARD in 1860? And why should Echo so per- 
tinaciously answer that General Grant has 


been unanimously nominated? We beg Echo 


to remember thet a 2 lic 0 d who 
he dots not degife the Presideney, And as 


the great publi¢ objepts for which he has so 
ably contended are pureed by the party 


whose principles he advocates, and as it has 


just nominated two most spotless and most 
popular candidates upon a platform of singylar 
wisdom, and wholly harmonious with the views. 
and practice of his life, to insist that the Chief 


his own party is to accuse him of ratting for 
mere personal aggrandizement. Nobody éup- 
poses for a moment that Mr. Cuase believes 
the Democratic party with its organization, its 
traditions, and the character of its adherents 
will secure the principle of eqnal rights as the 
permanent policy of the Government more sure- 
ly than the great party of which he has been 
so distinguished a leader. And who that has 
at heart the objects always professed by the 
Chief Justice will believe that they are more 
likely to be attained by the party which is radi- 
cally hostile to them merely because in its de- 
spair it nominates Mr. Cuase, chagrined by a 
personal disappointment ? 


CRITICISM OF PUBLIC MEN. 


Mr. SumNeER’s resolutions upon the subject 
of impeachment and the public judgment upon 
it will probably pass, if pressed to a vote. The 
Senators who voted to convict will probably 
support them, and the others will not agree to 
them. Those who called the Republican Sen- 
ators who voted for acquittal “ infamous” will 
still think them so; and those who differed will 
remain of the same opinion. We can not see 
that any thing will be gained by the passage of 
the resolutions ; except possibly the clearer per- 
ception that when there is so vital a difference 
of opinion as to the nature of impeachment, the 
process is not likely to be very beneficial to the 
country. The point of Mr. Sumner’s resolu- 
tions is, that ‘* Senators can not claim that their 
votes are exempt from the judgment of the peo- 
ple.” This is the declaration made also by 
many newspapers, some in a reasonable tone, 
and some in a very different one. But what 


_ Senator has claimed such immunity, and what 


sensible man has demanded it for him? 

If the character of a public man is so profli- 
gate, and his conduct so generally corrupt as 
to authorize the suspicion that his vote has been 
bought or improperly influenced, it is perfectly 
fair to say so, provided that the charge be sup- 
ported by a reference to notorious precedents 
and to universal reputation. But to assume 
that a man’s conduct is corrupt because mo- 
tives may be imagined that might possibly make 
it so, is an unspeakable wrong. Criticism of 


i. public men is desirable and inevitable. But 
: ‘Whee is criticism? If a man thinks that an 


oath to decide in a specific case according to 
the evidence is an oath to be bound, despite 
his conviction, by party dictation—very well. 
That is his opinion. We will not quarrel, but 
we will, I hope, argue. But for such a man 
to say that another who believes that his oath 
means exactly what it says, and who acts ac- 
cordingly, is ‘‘infamous,” and a Jupas, a Bewr- 
pict ARNOLD, and a JEFFERSON Davis because 
he declines to yield to the party dictation, seems 
to us a blow at freedom itself. It is an effort 
to check liberty of thought, and destroy liberty 
of speech by terrorism. 

Surely it is not a fair criticism of the motives 
of a public man who casts a vote differently 
from the wishes of many of his party friends to 
allege that he is governed by nothing but pas- 
sion and chagrin, and to denounce him as a 

The St. Louis Democrat says that 
Senator Fessenpen was under obligation 
to vote as his conscience dictated, so every hon- 
est and patriotie man in the land is under ob- 
ligation to approve or disapprove as his con- 
science may dictate.” Undoubtedly. The hon- 
est and patriotic man may indeed differ with 
the judgment of his Senator, and say so; but 
can an honest conscience possibly disapprove 
the Senator’s voting according to his conviction? 
The case stated by the Democrat can not exist. 
No honest man will disapprove an honest vote, 
whether he agree with it or not. The Democrat 
further says that a Senator is as much a public 
servant when sitting in a trial for impeachment 
as when deliberating and voting upon a bill. 
But in the case of impeachment he is a public 
servant only as a judgeis. Like the judge he 
is sworn to see that justice is done according to 
the law and evidence, not that what he con- 
ceives to be the public opinion upon the case is 
ratified. The very sanctity of the bench is that 
it is a refuge against a possible unjust public 
opinion; that it is the tribunal of reason and 
facts, not of passion and ignorance. When 
Mr. Hoar went to Charleston to test the legal 
validity of certain acts in the courts, the public 
opinion of slavery wouJd not permit him to tar- 
ry. But if he had been suffered to remain, and 
the same opinion, however universal, had over- 
powered the court, no other proof would have 
been needed of the-sheer barbarism of that so- 
ciety. So when a certain verdict was demand- 
ed of the Senate sitting as a court sworn to de- 
cide by the evidence, and demanded not by ar- 
gument and reason, but by threats and epithets 


and abuse, those who demanded the verdict did 


Justice could be a possible candidate against. 


what James did when he reqeire t judg- 
ment should be -Accol inde 
CoxE made his lorable reply that he should 
do thet which should be fit for a judge to do. 
It seems to us that eyéry Séhator sworn to de- 
cide according to the evidence was as solemnly 
bound not to be influenced by party opinion as 
Coke was to be independent of the king’s will. 
If, however, the trial was not a judieial pro- 
_ ceeding ; if the Senators represented merely the 
wishes ofa party, their path was plain, and the 
procegs of impeachment is ridiculous. But this 
theory is utterly untenable. The President is 
impeachable for high crimes and misdemeanors, 
His offenses are specifically alleged. The proof 
of them, with the rebgtting evidence, is present- 
ed. The arguments upon both sides are made. 
The Senators are sworn to decide according to 
the evidence whether he has committed the of- 
fenses charged. If this is not a court, there is 
no such thing as a court. If impeachment be, 
as the resolutions of Mr. Sumner assert, purely 
@ political proceeding, can there be any good 
reason given why the Constitution did not pro- 
vide that when two-thirds of the Senate think 
that the public welfare requires the removal of 
the President, he may be removed? If he is 
to be removed for violating a law, or his oath, 
or for any misconduct, certainly he ought not to 
be so until the offense has been plainly proved. 
If he is to be removed because he is politically 


‘obnoxious, it is surely absurd to arraign him 


upon charges of specific offenses, and to swear 
the Senators to decide according to the evidence 
when their duty is to remove ‘him, not after 
proof of charges, but whenever they think he 
ought to be set aside, If he may be removed 
for what Mr. Sumner calls a political offense, 
then his theory is, that the President may be re- 
moved because he differs with the Senate. 

This is an intolerable doctrine. Undoubted- 
ly the Executive authority is, under certain cir- 
cumstances, subordinated to the Legislative. 
But the chief magistrate is to be set aside only 
upon proved specific charges, not for a differ- 
ence of opinion. Therefore we have always in- 
sisted that obstructive as President Jonnson 
unquestionably was, he should not be impeach- 
ed until he had violated a law, or committed 
some offense other than pursuing his hostile 
course within the limits of the Constitution — 
In removing Mr. Stayton it seemed to us, and 
still seems, that he violated the law, and we 
think he should have been removed. But whet 
those who agreed with us attempted to intimi- 
date his judges we felt, and still feel, that their 
offense was infinitely greater than any charged 
upon him, We do not agree that that intimi- 
dation was honorable argument. It was the 
ferocity of party-spirit, and the subsequent crit- 
icism, as it is called, of the Republican Sena- 
tors who differed, which consisted in asserting 
or insinuating that their verdict did not express 
their real conviction but was the result of per- 
sonal jealousy, or bribery, seems to us to spring 
from the same party-spirit. If the motives of 
those who are elected to the bench, or who are 
constitutionally called to the bench, as Senators 
are in an impeachment trial, are to be venom- 
ously assailed if they do not judge politically in- 
stead of judicially, therone of the most vital safe- 
guards of society, the independence of the Ju- 
diciary, is in immediate danger. ‘Tlie resolu- 
tions speak of the Dred Scott decision, But 
the objection to that decision was its obiter dic- 
tum ; its declaration nd the issue, and be- 
yond the truth of ; and the palpable 
monstrous effort to strain the law and the fact 
against humanity and justice. To show this 
was fairly to criticise the decision. And any 
one who can show a gimilar attempt upon the 
part of any Republican Senator in the late trial, 
or can prove it to be ble from his antece- 
dents and reputation js bound to doit. Buta 
bald aspersion of motives, a screaming vitupera- 
tion, is not criticism. 


THE HOOSIC TUNNEL. 


Tue Massachusetts Legislature, upon a tes! 
vote, shows that it wil] appropriate five millions 
of dollars toward the completion of the Hoosic 
tunnel. Before the resolution was passed Mr. 
Gzorce WaLKER, of Springfield, made what 
seems to us a conclysive speech against the 
policy of prosecuting the enterprise further. 
His facts were so well marshaled, and his fig- 
ures so decisive, that the resolution to continue 
the work only shows how fixed the Legislature 
believes the public interest and wish in the mat- 
ter to be, 

The Hoosie tunnel is upon the line of a pro- 
jected railroad from Greenfield in Massachusetts 
to Troy in New York, and is a bore through the 
Hoosic Mountain which separates the valley of 
the Deerfield River from that of the Housatonic. 
Mr. WALKER tells us that the State of Mas- 
sachusetts has already spent upon the work 
$5,316,354; and a contracting firm now offers 
to finish the tunnel with a single track, in 
seven years, at a contract price of five and a 
half millions of dollays, Allowing for every 
thing, Mr. WaLKeR egfimates the total cost at 
$15,081,898, A sinking fund is to be deducted, 
which will leave the beJance to be provided for 
$13,785,199. The interest of that sum at five 
per cent. is $686,760, which must be paid out 


of the net earnings of the road. But the oper- 
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ating expenses must be first paid. If worked 
as cheaply as the average of lines in the State 
its gross receipts, in order to pay its interest, 
must be three times that interest, or $2,060,250, 
which would give $46,800 a mile, or nearly 
three times the average earnings of the best 
lines lying between the tunnel road and the 
great grain fields of the West, over which lines 
its traffic must come, and which bring five or 
even ten times as much freight to New York as 
can be diverted to Boston. By any fair com- 
putation the road will be unable to pay the in- 


terest, and the whole principal, nearly $14,000,-° 


000, becomes a State debt and every appropri- 
ation a State tax. This year it is just three- 
fifths of that tax. At the end of seven years, 
if the contract mentioned be execyted, the ag- 
gregate tax will be nearly seven times the State 
tax of this year. If the people of the whole 
State think that they can, under these circum- 
stances, get their flour and pork cheaper through 
the tunnel than in other ways they will vote the 
appropriations cheerfully, But Boston capital- 
ists have-never been able to take that view. 

Mr. Waker, with many other of the best 
authorities, regards the construction of the road 
as a mistake. Even its friends feel that it is a 
failure if it does not go beyond Troy. But Mr. 
WaLKER is of opinion that the true line of con- 
nection with Lake Ontario lies further to the 
north upon roads that can be made practicable 
at a much smaller expense. In any case he 
would have referred the whole questicn to a 
direct vote of the people. But the Legislature 
did not agree, and unless different counsels pre- 
vail the work will be continued. Mr. WALKER's 
speech will remain, however, as one of the clear- 
est and most candid and complete statements 
of the subject. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTINCT. 


Norurne affords a clearer illustration of the 
utter confusion and demoralization of the Demo-. 
cratic party than certain of the party newspapers.: 
The struggle to be upon both sides of the fence 
at once, to please the peace men and the war 
men, the repudiators and the honest debtors, is 
very absurd and very edifying. It is a continu- 
ation of the noble Democratic policy during the 
rebellion, which consisted in supporting the war 
and opposing its prosecution. The only hearti- 
ness left to the party organs is in their sneers 
at the war, their ribaldry against the colored 
race, and their hatred of equal rights. Their 
acceptance of the results of the struggle is re- 
luctant and formal. One of these papers lately 
published a long article stating what the Demo- 
cratic platform ought to be. It remarked that 
the average judgment of the party is that ‘‘ the 
late civil war was, by itself, a necessary exercise 
of the authority of a constitutional government 
to put downa rebellion.” Buta few days after 
the same paper, which had thus formally justi- 
fied the war, showed its real feeling, the feeling 
that it could not conceal while the struggle was 
still pending, by alluding to a phrase in one of 
Doctor BeLLows’s letters, which speaks of the 
cotton-fields of the South: ‘** The’ cotton-fields!” 
exclaims the paper, ‘‘ ‘our’ cotton-fields, Doctor, 
price, a half-million lives and six thousand times 
that many dollars, and now growing, under the 
beneficent egis of Fereedom, the very best weeds 
that ever you saw.” 

This is in the most characteristic Democratic 
vein. A war which is conceded to be necessary, 
ends yictoriously for the Government, abolishes 
the most odious slavery, redeems the honor and 
humanity of the national name, and removes the 
great disgrace and disaster of the country, and 
the contemptuous organ of a ‘‘ Democracy” that 
did all the dirty work of Slavery can only gibe 
at ** Fereedom.” 


THE DARIEN CANAL. 


In receiving the Chinese Embassy the Presi- 
dent made a discursive oration in which he nat- 
urally spoke of the means of communication 
between China and the United States, and re- 
marked that more important than all of them 
was **the great work of connecting the two 
oceans by a ship-canal to be constructed across 
the Isthmus of Darien.” Since the tragedy of 
Lieutenant Stratn’s exploring expedition very 
little has been said in this country upon that 
subject. Those who are interested to know the 
history of the movement fifteen years ago should 
consult Harper's Magazine for March, April, 
and May, 1855, in which there is a copious and 
accurate account of operations to that time. 
The subject has been reopened by the English 
Society of Engineers, which has givett it the 
fullest attention since the beginning of this year. 

Dr. Cutten has made it a special study, and 
our information is drawn from his long and mi- 
nute report, In brief, the line he proposes is 
from Caledonia Harbor, upon the Atlantic side, 
to the Gulf of San Miguel upon the Pacific. 
The whole isthmus is covered with a dense pri- 
meval forest broken only by the courses-of the 
rivers; and Dr. CoLLen asserts that hie route, 
when thoroughly surveyed, will require‘less ex- 
cavation and fewer locks than afty other pro- 
posed line, with the added advantages of short- 
ness, low elevation, and healthiness. The Cut- 
LEN line crosses a plain from Caledonia Harbor 
to a valley between the Agila and Sassardi 


Mountains; through the valley to the head of 
the Sucubti River; down the Sucubti to its con- 
fluence with the Chuquanaqua ; thence through 
the forest to the Savana River; down the Sa- 
vana and Tuyra to the Gulf of San Miguel. 
The length of this line is fifty-eight English 
miles; canal proper, twenty-seven miles; ca- 
nalized river, twelve miles; navigation of the 
Savana and Tuyra, nineteen miles. Allowing 
for lockage, this distance could be traversed in 
twenty-four hours. The lowest summit level 
upon this line is only four miles from the Atlan- 
tic side, and is only about two hundred feet 
high. 

The work to be done besides the erection of 
light-houses, some deepening of channel, and 
blasting, would. be to cut a canal twenty-seven 
miles long and to canalize the river, A French 
Commission of Engineers estimated the ex- 
pense at about $35,000,000. The whole labor 
might be done by fifteen thousand men in four 
years; and allowing $400 a year for the wages 
and food of each, the cost of the labor would 
be about $24,000,000. The saving of time and 
money by the canal, according to Dr. CuLLEn, 
may be illustrated by the case of a ship with 
a crew of: thirty men from New York to Cali- 
fornia. By the way of Cape Horn the total 
expense may be estimated at $13,230, by the 
Canal at $3969; difference in favor of the Ca- 
nal, 105 days and $9261. If the cargo were 
of the value of $100,000, the saving in interest 
and insurance would be $4042, making the 
total gain $13,303. 

We do not follow Dr. CciteN into further 
estimates of profits. The advantages of the 
undertaking need no demonstration. Dr. Ccr1- 
LEN believes that a society of some hundreds 


of scientific and practical engineers will, before | 


long, satisfactorily answer these questions : 

** Shall a narrow strip of land, not forty miles 
across, be allowed any longer to remain a bar- 
rier on the highway of nations ? 

** Shall the engineering genius of the most 
civilized nation, even with the aids that chem- 
istry places at its service, in gun-cotton and 
nitro-glycerine, confess itself baffled by the no- 
tion of cutting a canal thirty-nine miles long?” 


DEMOCRATIC INSULTS TO SOL- 
DIERS AND SAILORS. 


Tre organs of the Democratic party demand 
that the war shall be regarded as a settled is- 
sue. That is but natutal. But why do they 
not hold by their own demand? The Repnub- 
licans regard it as so finally settled that they 
intend to secure its jest results. They de not 
mean to fight the war over again, nor do the 
people mean to surrender the victory which they 
have wom; Nor do they mean to insult, nor 
suffer to bé insulted, the brave men who, under 
General Grant, conquered the rebellion de- 
spite the hissing of Copperheads in their rear. 
Four years ago the Democrats went to Chi- 
cago and declared the war a failure, and called 
upon the Government to submit to the rebell- 
ion. Now one of its newspapers speaks of the 
late Convention of Soldiers and Sailors at Chi- 
cago as “‘a body of sutlers who met at Chicago 
last month, the character of which was ap- 
parent from the selection of one SicKLEs as its 
permanent President, and its being controlled 
by one Logan.” And again: ‘* While the Chi- 
cago Convention was in session there was a 
side-show of sutlers, including a large num- 
ber of ‘Generals,’ who dispensed pepper-sauce, . 
pickles, and Connecticut cigars to the Army of 
the Potomac.” Thisorgan ofa party whose lead- 
er Sermovur contemptuously asked, ‘‘ Where 
are the victories that were promised us?” now 
speaks of these soldiers and their brethren as 
**those who pretended to fight.” It was the 
‘* pretended” fighting of ‘‘one Sickies,” as 
soldiers and sailors are not very likely to for- 
get, which was so conspicuous at Gettysburg, 
and the similar pretense of one Locan that 
carried him triumphantly to Vicksburg with 
Grant and through Georgia with SHERMAN. 
True to this instinct of hostility to the tried 
heroes of the war the same paper says of Gen- 
eral Grant: ‘*‘This man has been nominated 
for President by the Chicago Convention...... 
In August, 1861, he entered the Federal army 
as a Captain, was transferred to the regular 
service, where he still remains.” 

This is the way in which the Democracy 
propose to regard the war as a settled issue. 
It will only remind the people that one of the 
chief causes of thanksgiving for the great vic- 
tory is, that it settled a party whose Southern 
wing rebelled, and whose Northern wing did 
what it could, short of fighting, to make rebell- 
ion successful. 


PULLING DOWN THE FLAG. 


Four years ago it was the Democratic party 
that called upon the people to surrender. Bunt 
the people having despised its advice, the party 
now proposes to surrender itself. Its spokes- 
men are beginning to exhort the faithful to ac- 
cept the war. But one more daring than the 
rest, while its columns teem with ribald abuse 
of the colored race, actually opposes the great 
orthodox Demoeratic doctrine of ‘‘the white 
man's government” and the other fundamental 
Democratic principle of “down with the nig- 
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gers!” It ruefully asks: ‘Since we can do 
nothing about negro suffrage, why not prac- 
tice the dignity of silence, and say nothing?” 
It is no longer so sure that a Democratic vic- 
tory would overthrow all the new State gov- 
ernments at the South. ‘‘ Even if we could 
elect a Democratic Senate within the next four 
years (which we can not), we'¢ould neither re- 
vive the expunged State govertiments nor cause 
the Southern negroes to vote for their own’ dis- 
franchisement.” Then it asks whether the white 
population can gain exclusive control of the new 
Southern governments withofit the assistance of 
the colored voters, and are those voters likel, 
to support a party which wishes to disfranchise 
them? Consequently, is it wise to say any thing 
about negro suffrage in our Tammany platform ? 

This painful inquiry and the growing feeling 
among the faithfi? that the sole hope of a Dém- 
oeratic nomination lies in the name of an ex- 
Republican chief, shows that the confusion of 
the party is complete. It also suggests the 
question why afty body should vote to support 
a party which has‘no principles of its own, ‘and 
no candidasewof its own? If the Republican 
policy of Réconstruction is, after all the “ we- 
shall-sees,” to be quietly accepted ; if the doc- 
trine of equal rights which the Republieain par- 
ty asserts is to prevail; if the opposition are 
not only to desert their platform, bat go out of 
their ranks for a candidate, it is perfectly plain 
that their sole object is patronage and plunder. 
The country will naturally believe that a party 
whose principle has always been fair play for 
every man is the proper party to secure that 
fair play. It will inevitably smile at the pro- 
fession of the party whose great tradition is 
hostility to the colored population, of a sudden 
desire to do them justice and to respect their 
rights. As for the colored voters themselves, 
they can be trustéd to know their friends now 
as they knew them during the war. 

The suggestion of newspapers which constant- 
ly deride this part of the population, that the 
Southern Democrats shall “ convert” them to 
the Democratic party, is not likely to bear fruit. 
The success of the effort to convert them to the 
rebellion was not encouraging. ‘They were told 
that the Yankees would sel! them #6 Cuba, and 
do all manner of horrors upon them; et still, 
in the renfotest swamp or forest of thé South, 
hundreds‘6f miles away from the national lines, 
wherever ® Union soldier saw a colored face he 
knew’ that he saw the face of a friend. Never 
once, in all the long story of the war, was there 
an instance of a soldier betrayed by a colored 
man. The instinct of liberty, the tradition of 
thei? raee, that toward the North Star lay the 
path of redemption, and that the Yankees came 
from the Nerth, wére enough for the trne race, 
and the biaidishments and falsehoods of the 
masters in rebellion were no more séductive 
than their bloodshonnds and paddles in the day 
of their haughty power. 

When -James Harrts, of North Carolina, a 
colored leader, said to Mr. Cnase that the 
Southern loyalists knew that the Republican 
party was their friend, he said what the mass 
of colored men feel. They are not to be de- 
luded by Mr. Wape Ilamproyn, nor by any 
architect pf a Tammany platform. They may 
not that Mr. Horatio Suyrmour ex- 
pressed a willingness to let the Union go rather 
than to abolish slavery; but they do know that 
the party calling itself Democratic has been 
their relentless and cruel foe. That party can 
not save itself in the judgment of the freedmen 
by catching at Mr. Cuase’s skirts. It can not 
commend itself to their confidence by merely 
omitting to denounce them as gorillas and apes. 
The colored voters will look at the men who 
control the Convention; they will learn what 
their antecedents are; they will know every 
thing in the relation of that party to their race, 
and they will be as true to themselves and their 
rights in the election as they were in the war. 


THE TRIBUTE TO THE DEAD 
UNION SOLDIERS. 


From all parts of the country we have the 
most striking and interesting accounts of the 
celebration of the day designated for strewing 
with flowers the graves of the Union soldiers. 
General GRaNT was present at the cemetery at 
Arlington, near Washington, and General Hax- 
cock was also there. General BuRNsiprE pre- 
sided at the ceremonies in Rhode Island. In 
many places business was suspended, and both 
the numbers that attended and the generous 
and manly speeches that were made—in no in- 
stance that we have seen breathing the least 
hostile feeling—were just illustrations of the 
depth and sincerity of the honor in which the 
meémory of the brave boys is held. 


LITERARY. 

Tue fourth and last volume of “* The Spanish 
Condtiest in America, and its Helation to the 
History of Slavery and to the Government of 
Colonies, by Artaur Hers,” has just been 
published by Harper & Broruers. This work, 


already familiar to the public, and especially to | 


students of history, has a peculiar interest for us, 
not only from the luminous and delightful man- 
ner in which the story is told, but from the ample 


and authentic account of the planting of slavery 
upon this continent, which we have happily seen 
removed. Mr. Heps’s admirable scholarship 
and literary skill are sufficient earnests of the 
character of his work; and the publishers have 
issued it in a very neat and attractive manner, 
the text being profusely illustrated with conven- 
ient maps, which impress the scene of the story 
vividly upon the readér’s mind. 


Mrs. Heren S. Conawr has discovered a right 
“royal road” to the study of Natural History, 
and very pleasantly and practically she points it 
out to the childrén in the ‘‘ Butterfly Hunters,” 
lately issued by Ticknor & Frecps, Boston. On 
the delicate thread of an interesting narrative of 
adventures in the New England woods she strings 
& great number of facts in regard to butterflies ; 
not, however, ‘unwisely entering into such detail 
as children cat not understand, but teaching very 
clearly just endugh about the insect to incite a 
child to wish fOr farther information. It is not 
the complete treatise of the naturalist, but prac- 
tically a preparatory lesson in that science, and 
one that is as ‘entertaining as it is useful and re- 
liable. The sumerous illistrations are of the 
most finisiéd charactér, and add greatly to the 
interest and value of the book. 


aft 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Tue actions of both Houses since our last report have 
been confined principally to the Arkansas admission 
bill. Several amendments were made, and finally a 
Committee of Conference had to be appointed. e 
report of this committee was finally agreed to by both 
Houses. The following is the bili: 

** Whereas, The people of Afkansaa, as In pursuance 
of the provisions of an act entitled ‘An act for the 
more efficient government of the Rebel States,’ passed 
March 2, 1867, and the acts supplementary thereto, 
have framed and adopted a Constitution of State Gov- 
ernment which is republican in form, and the Legisla- 
ture of said State has duly ratified the amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, proposed by the 
oe Congress, and known as Article 14; 

erefore 


** Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the Un States af America, in Congresa aa- 
sembled, That the State of Arkansas is entitled and 
admitted to representation in Congress as one of the 
States of the Union upon the following fundamental 
condition: That the Constitution of Arkansas shall 
never be so amended or changed as to deprive any 
citizen or class of citizens in the United States of the 
right to vote who are entitled to vote by the Constitu- 
tion herein recognized, except as a punishment for 
such crimes as are now felonies at common law, 
whereof they shall have been daly convicted, under 
laws oqneity applicable to all the fhhabitante of said 
pro oe any alteration of said 
tion, prospective tae may be made in regar 
to time and place of residence of the voters.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 


Jeff. Davis's trial has been ned—this 
time until October. 

The State of be wy finds her treasury so impov- 
erished that it will be impossible to pay the interest 
on her debt for some years. 
money in hand to meet expenses. 

The official majority in Michigan against a new Con- 
stitution, which provided for negro suffra 
election in April, was 38,526 in a vote of 182,388. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ex-Governor Eyre, of Jamaica infamy, has virtual- 
ly been acquitted, the grand jury empaneled for the 
purpose refusing to take cognizance of the indictment 
presented against him. 

Not only the Chinese, but the other ancient bar- 
barians of Asia and Europe are doing strange things 
in their day and generation, as witness the late speech 
of the Sultan of Turkey to his Council of State. Al- 
though the traffic in the fair Caucasian and other 
slaves continue in Constantinople, he announced that 
“the | of the State is to preserve under all circum- 
stances the right of every one to liberty.” How the 

resent ptactice may be we can not s3y, but certainly 
hristians can not ask or expect of the Mussuiman 

any fairer promises in the matter of religious libert 
than these: “As s religions every one may fo!- 
low his conviction, and there can be no discussion 
upon this subject. evertheless, whatever the creeds 
professed by our subjects, they are all children of the 
same country, and they must not entertain sentiments 
of contempt or hatred one toward the other on account 
of the difference of religious beliefs." This begins to 
look like civilization, indeed, and is the more epcour- 
aging from the fact that similar reform movements, 
looking to the separation of Church and State, are vis- 
ible in other benighted countries, such as Arstria, not 
to mention England. The ado of the Civil Mar- 
riage bill and r reforms by Austria have been men- 
tioned before. Lately in a Dill having for 
its Zerpese on of Church and State, M. 
Ro member of the Upper Cham- 
ese: “* a any Pp ge ven to a par- 
...- State religion is only saperitu- 
ous but an evil. The State woald subject itself to the 
Church, which is always endeavoring to dominate 
and which says it is ted when it is not allowed 
to do religion itself prohibi's 
tate arch not necessary, because domination 
does not Charch ; because a preference 
ven to Church ig an inenit to others; becau-e 
ch darkens the minds of its adher- 

ride.” This is 
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Queen Victoria lately left Loption for a | in 
the country, much to the consternation the —— 
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caused by this very nataral act on Queen's 
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STREWING FLOWERS ON THE GRAVES AT ARLINGTON 
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DECORATING THE SOLDIERS’ GRAVES—CEREMONIES AT ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA.—{Sxercuep sr C. M. Tuomas.) 


DECORATION OF SOLDIERS’ 
GRAVES. 


Tue order of General Joun A. LoGan to the 
Grand Army of the Republic, setting apart May 
80 as an occasion on which to honor the mem-- 
ory of the dead soldiers of the Union Army, was 


-generally observed, not only by that organization 


but by our citizens in general. 

Our illustrations are from several sources. The 
ceremonies at Arlington, Virginia, the former 
home of the rebel General Leg, but now a cem- 
etery, were of a most interesting character. Ar- 
lington House was decorated with flags and crape 
and presented a strange and unusual appearance ; 
an oration was delivered by Mr. GARFIELD of 
Ohio, and an original poem read. After this a 
procession was formed which moved to the 
tomb of the unknown soldiers who fell in Vir- 
ginia during the early part of the war. This 
tomb is a massive granite structure, bearing an 
inscription to the effect that beneath the stone 
reposes 2111 unknown soldiers gathered after 
the war from the fields of Bull Run and the 
reute to the Rappahannock, whose remains 
could not be identified by the names and dates 
of record in the archives. ‘The tomb was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and evergreens. Sub- 
sequently the children of the orphan asylum de- 
ployed and took positions at the different flower- 
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DECORATING GENERAL LANDER'S GRAVE AT SALEM, 
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stands, where they were provided with baskets 
f flowers, and then — through the cem- 
jp one strewing the flowers upon the mounds as 
they passed. The ceremony was simple, yet im- 
pressive, and many of the spectators followed the 
procession and added their floral offerings. The 
scene impressed one more fully with its solemni- 
ty as there broke upon the ear at intervals the 
low booming of a cannon. 

Another illustration represents the scene at 
Salem, Massachusetts, showing more particular- 
ly the decoration of the grave of General Frep- 
erick W. Lanper. The other graves having 
been decorated, the line was drawn up before the 
General's resting-place, the band playing a dirge, 
and after Commander Prrrson had placed upon 
the tomb several beautiful emblems prepared by 
the hands of Mrs. Lanper, the hero’s widow, 
the members of the Grand Army and the sol- 
diers and sailors, uncovered, passed by and each 
one threw upon the tomb a floral offering. 

There are over three thousand Union soldiers 
buried in Cypress Hill Cemetery, near Brooklyn, 
Long Island, and the scene which here occurred 
on May 30 was most impressive and yet pleas- 
ing. Several thousand old soldiers and citizens 
marched to the ground, and after listening to an 
oration, engaged, as our illustration represents 
them, in the work of decorating the mounds un- 
der which the soldiers repose. 


a 
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DECORATING THE THREE THOUSAND SOLDIERS’ GRAVES IN CYPRESS HILL CEMETERY, NEAR BROOKLYN, LONG ISLAND.—({Sxercusp sr Sramer Fox. | 
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CHAPTER VII. 

At the moment when I showed myself in the 
doorway, Rachel rose from the piano. 

I closed the door behind me. We confronted 
each other in silence, with the full length of the 
room between us. The movement she had made 
in rising appeared to be the one exertion of 
which she was capable. All use of every other 
faculty, bodily or mental, seemed to be merged 
in the mere act of looking at me. 

A fear crossed my mind that I had shown 
myself too suddenly. I advanced a few steps 
toward her. I said gently, ‘* Rachel!” 

The sound of my voice brought the life back 
to her limbs, and the color to her face. She 
advanced, on her side, still without speaking. 
Slowly, as if she was acting under some influence 
independent of her own will, she came nearer 
and nearer to me; the warm dusky color flush- 
ing her cheeks, the light of reviving intelligence 
brightening every instant in her eyes. I forgot 
the object that brought me into her pres- 
ence; [ forgot the vile suspicion that rested on 
my good name—I forgot every consideration, 
past, present, and future, which I was bound to 
remember. I saw nothing but the woman I loved 
coming nearer and nearertome. She trembled ; 
she stood irresolute. I could resist it no longer 
—I caught her in my arms, and covered her 
face with kisses. 

There was a moment when I thought the 
kisses were returned; a moment when it seemed 
as if she, too, might have forgotten. Almost 
before the idea could shape itself in my mind, 
her first voluntary action made me feel that she 
remembered. With a cry which was like a 
of horror—with a strength which I doubt if I 
could have resisted if I had tried—she thrust me 
back from her. I saw merciless anger in her 
eyes; I saw merciless contempt on her lips. 
She looked me over, from head to foot, as she 
wien have looked at a stranger who had insult- 

er. 

** You coward!” she said. 
erable, heartless coward !” 

Those were her first words! The most unen- 
durable reproach that a woman can address to 
& man was the reproach that she picked out to 
address to Me. 

‘*T remember the time, Rachel,” I said, 
“‘when you could have told me that I had 
offended you in a worthier way than that. I 
beg your pardon.” 

Something of the bitterness that I felt may 
have communicated itself to my voice. At the 
first words of my reply, her eyes, which had 
been turned away the moment before, looked 
back at me unwillingly. She answered in a 
low tone, with a sullen submission of manner 
which was quite new in my experience of her. 

“* Perhaps there is some excuse for me,” she 
said. ‘* After what you have done, it seems a 
mean action, on your _ to find your way to 
me as you have found it to-day. It seems a 
.to try an experiment on 
my w ess for you. It seems a cowardly sur- 
prise, to surprise me into letting you kiss me. 
But that is only a woman’s view. I ought to 
have known it couldn't be your view. I should 
have done better if I had controlled myself and 
said nothing.” 

_ The apology was more unendurable than the 
insult. The most degraded man living would 
have felt humiliated by it. 

** If my honor was not in your hands,” I said, 
“*I would leave you this instant, and never see 
you again. You have spoken of what I have 
done. What have I done?” 

You ask that ques- 


** You mean, mis- 


**T have kept your infamy a secret,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘ And I have suffered the consequences 
of concealing it. 
the insult of your asking me what you have done? 
Is all sense of gratitude dead in you? You were 
once a gentleman. You were once dear to my 
mother, and dearer still to me—”’ 

Her voice failed her. She dropped into a 
chair, and turned her back on me, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

I waited a little before I trusted myself to say 
any more. In that moment of silence I hard] 
know which I felt most keenly—the sting whic 
her contempt had planted in me, or the proud 
resolution which shut me out from all communi- 
ty with her distress. 

** If you will not speak first,” I said, ‘‘ I must. 
I have come here with something serious to say 
to you. Will you do me the common justice of 

istening while I say it?” 

She neither moved nor answered. I made no 
second appeal to her; I never advanced an inch 
nearer to her chair. With a pride which was as 
obstinate as her pride, I told her of my discovery 
at the Shivering Sand, and of all that had led to 
it. The narrative, of necessity, occupied some 
little~time. beginning to end she never 
looked round at me, and she never uttered a 
word. 

I kept my temper. My whole future depend- 
ed, in all probability, on my not losing posses- 
sion of myself at that moment. The time had 
come to put Mr. Bruff’s theory to the test. In 
the breathless interest of trying that experiment, 
Sonia round so as to place myself in front of 


**T have a question to ask you,” I said. “It 
obliges me to refer again to a painful subject. 
Did Rosanna Spearman show you the night- 
gown? Yes, or No?” 

She started to her feet; and walked close up 
to me of her own accord. Her eyes looked me 
searchingly in the face, as if to read something 
there which they had never read yet. 

** Are you mad?” she asked. 

I still restrained myself. I said, quietly, 
‘* Rachel, will you answer my question ?” 

She went on, without heeding me. 

** Have you some object to gain which I don’t 
understand? Some mean fear about the future, 
in which I am concerned? They say your fa- 
ther’s death has made you arich man. Have 
you come here to compensate me for the loss of 
my Diamond? And have you heart enough left 
to feel ashamed of your errand? Is that the 
secret of your pretense of innocence, and your 
story about Rosanna Spearmian? Is there a 
motive of shame at the bottom of all the false- 
hood, this time ?” 

I stopped her there. I could control myself 
no longer. 
| **You have done me an infamous wrong!” 
I broke out hotly. ‘‘ You suspect me of steal- 
‘ing your Diamond. I have a right to know, and 
I will know, the reason why!” ' 

‘*Suspect you!” she exclaimed, her anger 
rising with mine. ‘‘ You villain, J saw you take 
the Diamond with my own eyes !” 


words, the overthrow which they instantly ac- 
complished of the whole view of the case on 
which Mr. Bruff had relied, struck me helpless. 
Innocent as I was, I stood before her in silence. 
To her eyes, to any eyes, I must have looked 
like a man overwhelmed by the discovery of his 
own guilt, 

She drew back from the spectacle of my humil- 
iation, and of her triumph. The sudden silence 
that had fallen upon me seemed to frighten her. 
**T spared you at the time,” she said. ‘‘ I would 
have spared you now, if you had not forced me 
to speak.” She moved away as if to leave the 
room—and hesitated before she got to the door. 
‘* Why did you come here to humiliate yourself?” 
she asked. ‘‘ Why did you come here to humil- 
iate me?” She went on a few steps, mead recy 
once more. ‘‘ For God’s sake 7 80 ing!” 
she exclaimed, passionatel . **If you have any 
mercy left, don’t let me degrade myself in this 
way! Say something—and drive me out of the 
room !” 


I advanced toward her, conscious of 
what I was doing. I had possibly some con- 
fused idea of detaining her until she had told 
me more, From the moment when I knew that 
the evidence on which I stood condemned in 
Rachel’s mind, was the evidence of her own 
eyes, nothing—not even my conviction of m 
own innocence—was clear in my mind. I 
her by the hand; I tried to speak firmly and to 
the purpose. All I could say was, ‘* Rachel, 
you once loved me.” 

She shuddered, and looked away from me. 
Her hand lay powerless and trembling in mine. 
** Let go of it,” she said, faintly. 

My touch seemed to have the same effect on 
her which the sound of my voice had produced 
when I first entered the room. After she had 
said the word which called me a coward, after. 
she had made the avowal which branded me as 
a thief—while her hand lay in mine I was her 
master still! 

I drew her gently back into the middle of the 
room. I seated her by the side of me. ‘‘ Ra- 
chel,” I said, “‘I can’t explain the contradic- 
tion in what I am going to tell you. I can only 
speak the truth as you have spoken it. You saw 
me—with your own eyes, you saw me take the 
Diamond. Before God who hears us, I declare 
that I now know I took it for the first time! Do 
you doubt me still?” 

She had neither heeded nor heard me. “ Let 
go of my hand,” she repeated, faintly. ‘That was 
her only answer. Her head sank on my shoul- 
der ; and her hand unconsciously closed on mine, 
at the moment when she asked me to release it. 

I refrained from pressing the question. But 


there my forbearance stopped. y chance of 


The revelation which burst upon me in those | 


ever holding up my head again among honest 
men depended on my chance of inducing her 
to make her disclosure complete. ‘The one hope 


left for me was the hope that she might have. 


overlooked something in the chain of evidence 
—some mere trifle, perhaps, which might never- 
theless, under careful investigation, be made the 
means of vindicating my innocence in the end. 
I own I kept possession of her hand. I own I 
spoke to her with all that I could summon back 
of the sympathy and the confidence of the by- 
e time. | 

_ **T want to ask you something,” I said. ‘I 
waht you to tell me every thing that happened, 
from the time when we wished each other good- 
night, to the time when you saw me take the 
Diamond.” 


She lifted her head from my shoulder, and 
made an effort to release her hand. ‘* Oh, why 
go back to it!” she said. ‘“‘ Why go back to 
it!” 

“I will tell you why, Rachel. You are the 
victim, and I am the victim, of some monstrous 
delusion which has worn the mask of truth. If 
we look at what happened on the. night of your 
birthday, together, we may end in understanding 
each other yet.” 

Her head dropped back on my shoulder. The 
tears gathered in her eyes, and fell slowly over 
her cheeks. ‘‘Oh!” she said, ‘‘have J never 
had that hope? Have J not tried to see it, as 
you are trying now ?” 

‘*You have tried by yourself,” I answered. 
** You have not tried with me to help you.” 

Those words seem to awaken in om some- 
thing of the hope which I felt myself when I 
uttered them. She replied to my questions with 
more than docility—she exerted her intelligence ; 
she willingly opened her whole mind to me. 

** Let us begin,” I said, ‘‘ with what happened 
after we had wished each other good-night. Did 
you go to bed? or did you sit up?” 

**T went to bed.” 

‘** Did you notice the time? Was it late?” 

‘*Not very. About twelve o'clock, I think.” 

**Did you fall asleep ?” 

‘*No. I couldn't sleep that night.” 

** You were restless ?” 

‘“*T was thinking of you.” 

The answer almost unmanned me. Some- 
thing in the tone, even more than in the words, 
went straight to my heart. It was only after 
pausing a little first that I was able to go on. 

** Had you = light in your room ?” I asked. 

‘* None—until I got up again, and lit my can- 
dle. ” 


ane long was that after you had gone to 
?” 

** About an hour after, I think, 
o'clock.” 

** Did you leave your bedroom ?” 

“*T was going to leave it. I had put on my 
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i ; and I was going into my sitting- 
room to get a book—” 
‘* Had you opened yc 


‘* But you had not gone into the sifting-room ?” 

** No—I was stopped from going into it.” 

** What stopped you?” 

**T saw a light under the door; and I heard 
footsteps approaching 

** Were you frightened ?” 

“Not then. I knew my poor mother was a 
bad sleeper; and I remembered that she had tried 
hard that evening to persuade me to let her take 
charge of my Diamond. She was unreasonabl 
anxious about it, as I thought; and I 
she was coming to me to see if I was in bed, and 
to speak to me about the Diamond again, if she 
found that I was up.” 

** What did you do?” 

**I blew out my candle, so that she might 
think I was in bed. I was a nue, vc. on 
my side—I was determined to keep my i 
in the place of my own choosing.’ 


** After blowing the candle out, did you go . 


back to bed ?” 

“**T had no time to go back. At the moment 
when I blew the candle out the sitting-room 
door opened, and I saw—” 

** You saw ?” 

** You.” 

** Dressed as usual ?” 

**In my night-gown ?” 

**In your night-gown—with your bedroom can- 
die in your 

one ?” 

** Alone.” 

**Could you see my face ?” 

Yes.” 

** Plainly ?” 

** Quite plainly. 
showed it to me.” 

** Were my eyes open ?” 

Ves. ” 

**Did you notice any thing strange in them? 
Any thing like a fixed, vacant expression ?” 

** Nothing of the sort. Your eyes were bright 
—brighter than usual. You looked about in the 
room as if you knew you were where you ought 
not to be, and as if you were afraid of being 
found out.” 

** Did you observe one thing when I came into 
the room—did you observe how I walked ?” 

‘“* You walked as you always do. 
in as far as the middle of the room—and then 
you stopped and looked about you.” 

** What did you do on first seeing me?” 

**T could do nothing. I was petrified. I 
couldn’t speak, I couldn’t call out, I couldn’t 
even move to shut my door.” 

** Could I see you where you stood ?” 

‘You might certainly have seen me. But 


The candle in your hand 


“SHE CAUGHT ME BY THE ARM AND BARRED MY WAY OUT.” 


You came" 
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you never looked toward me. It’s useless to 
usk the question. I am sure you never saw 
me. 

Tlow are you sure ?” 

‘* Would you have taken the Diamond ? would 
you have acted as you did afterward? would you 
be here now—if you had seen that I was awake 
and looking at you? Don't make me talk of 
that part of it! I want to answer you quietly. 
Help me to keep as calm asI can. Go on to 
something else.” 

She was right—in every way, right. 
on to other things. 

‘* What did I do after I had got to the middle 
of the room and had stopped there ?” 

‘‘You turned away, and went straight to the 
corner near the window—where my Indian cab- 
inet stands.” 

‘* When I was at the cabinet my back must 
have been turned toward you. Tlow did you 
see what I was doing ?” 

‘* When you moved, I moved.” 

“So as to see what I was about with my 
hands ?” 

‘*There are three glasses in my sitting-room. 


I went 


' As you stood there-I saw all that you did re- 


flected in one of them.” 

What did you see?” 

‘*You put your candle on the top of the cab- 
inet. You opened and shut one drawer after 
another until you came to the drawer in which 
I had put my Diamond. Yona looked at the 
open drawer for a moment. And then you put 
your hand in and took the Diamond out.” 

How do you know I took the Diamond 
out 7" 

‘I saw vour hand go into the drawer. And 
I saw the gleam of the stone, between your 
finger and thumb, when you took your hand 
vil. 

‘* Did my hand approach the drawer again— 
to close it, for instance ?” 

‘*No. You had the Diamond in vour right 
hand; and you took the candle from the top of 
the cabinet with your left hand.” 

‘+ Did I look about me again after that ?” 

‘id I leave the room immediately ?” 

‘*No. You stood quite still for what seemed 
a Jong time. I saw your face sideways in the 
wlass. You looked like a man thinking, and 
uissotisfied with his own thoughts.” 

\V hat happened next ?” 

*- You roused yourself on a sudden, and you 
ent straight out of the room.” 

‘* Did I close the door after me ?” 

“** No. You passed out quickly into the pas- 


-asre, and left the door open.” 


* And then?” 

‘* Then your light disappeared, and the sound 
of your steps died away, and I was left alone in 
the dark.” 

‘Did nothing happen—from that time to the 
‘ime when the whole house knew that the Dia- 
inond was lost ?” 

Nothing.” 

** Are you sure of that? Might you not have 
“cen asleep a part of the time?” 

‘*I never slept. I never went back to my 
bed. Nothing happened until Penelope came 
in, at the usual time in the morning.” 

I dropped her hand, and rose, and took a 
turn in the room. Every question that I could 
put -had been answered. Every detail that I 
could desire to know had been placed before me. 
I had even reverted to the idea of sleep-walking, 
and the idea of intoxication; and, again, the 
worthlessness of the one theory and the other 
had been proved—on the authority, this time, of 
the witness who had seen me. What was to be 
said next? what was to be done next? There 
rose the horrible fact of the Theft—the one vis- 
ible, tangible object that confronted me, in the 
midst of the impenetrable darkness which en- 
veloped all besides! Not a glimpse of light to 
guide me, when I had possessed myself of Ro- 
sanna Spearman’s secret at the Shivering Sand. 
And not a glimpse of light now, when I had ap- 
pealed to Rachel herself, and had heard the hate- 
ful story of the night from her own lips. 

She was the first, this time, to break the 
silence. 

** Well?” she said, “‘you have asked, and I 
have answered. You have made me hope some- 
thing from all this, because you hoped something 
from it. What have you to say now ?” 

The tone in which she spoke warned me that 
my influence over her was a lost infimence once 
more. 

‘*We were to, look at what happened on my 
birthday night, together,” she went on; ‘‘ and 
we were then to understand each other. Have 
we done that ?” 

She waited pitilessly for my reply. In answer- 
ing her I committed a fatal error—I let the ex- 
asperating helplessness of my situation get the 
better of my self-control. Rashly and uselessly, 
I reproached her for the silence which had kept 
me until that moment in ignorance of the truth. 

‘*If you had spoken when you ought to have 
spoken,” I began; ‘*if you done me the 
common justice to explain yourself—” 

She broke in on me with a ery of fury. The 
few words I had said seemed to haye lashed her 
on the instant into a frenzy of rage. 

‘*Explain myself!” she repeated. ‘‘Oh! is 
there another man like this in the world? I 
spare him, when my heart is breaking; I screen 
him when my own character is at stake; and 
he—of all human beings, 4e—turns on me now,, 


and tells me that I ought to have explained 


mvself! Aver believing in him as I did, after 
lovins him as I did, after thinking dim -by 
day. and dreaming of bim by night--he-wonde s 
why I- didnt charge him with his disgrace the 
first time we met: * My heart's darling, you are 
a Thief! My hero whom I love and honor, you 
have crept into my room under cover of-the night, 
and stolen my Diamond! That is what I ought 


‘to have said. You villain, you 
mean villain, I would have lost fifty 
rather than see your face lying to me, as I see 
it lying now!” 

I took up my hat. In mercy to her—yes! I 
can honestly say it—in mercy to her, I turned 
away without a word, and opened the door by 
which I had entered the room. 

She followed, and snatched the door out of 
my hand; she closed it, and pointed back to the 
place that I had left. 

‘*No!” she said. ‘‘ Not yet! It seems that 
I owe a justification of my conduct to you. 
You shall stay and hear it. Or you shall 
stoop to the lowest infamy of all, and force your 
way out,” 

It wrung my heart to see her; it wrung my 
heart to hear it. I answered by a sign—it was 
— do—that I submitted myself to her 


The crimson flush of anger began to fade out 
of her face, as I went back, and took my chair 
in silence. She waited a little, and steadied 
herself. When she went on but one sign of 
feeling was discernible in her. She spoke with- 
out looking at me. Her hands were fast clasped 
in her lap, and her eyes were fixed on the 

and. 

‘““I ought to have done you the common 
justice to explain myself,” she said, repeating 
my own words. ‘** You shall see whether I did 
try to do you justice or not. I told you just 
now that I never slept, and never to 
my bed, after you had left my sitting-room. It’s 
useless to trouble you by dwelling on what I 
thought—you wouldn’t understand my thoughts 
—I will only tell you what I did when time 
enough had passed to help me to recover myself. 
I refrained from alarming the house, and telling 
every body what had happened—as I ought to 
have done. In spite of what I had seen I was 
fond enough of you to believe—no matter what! 
—any impossibility, rather than admit it to my 
own mind that you were deliberately a thief. I 
thought and thought—and I ended in writing to 
you.” 

‘*T never received the letter.” 

‘*T know you never receivéd it. Wait a lit- 
tle, and you shall hear why. My letter would 
have told you nothing openly. It would not 
have ruined you for life, if it had fallen into 
some other person's hands. It would only have 
said—in a manner which you yourself could not 
possibly have mistaken—that I had reason to 
know you were in debt, and that it was in my 
experience and in my mother’s experience of 
you, that you were not very discreet, or very 
scrupulous about how you got money when you 
wanted it. You would have remembered the 
visit of the French lawyer, and you would have 
known what I referred to. If you had read on 
with some interest after that, you would have 
come to an offer I had to make to you—the offer, 
privately (not a word, mind, to be said openly 
about it between us!), of the loan of as large a 
sum of money as I could get.—And I would have 
got it!” she exclaimed, her color beginning to 
rise again, and her eyes looking up at me once 
more. ‘‘I would have the Diamond 
myself, if I could have got the money in no 
other way! In those words, 1 wrote to you. 
Wait! I did more than that. I arranged with 
Penelope to give you the letter when nobody 
was near. I planned to shut myself into my 
bedroom, and to have the sitting-room left open 
and empty all the morning. And I hoped— 
with all my heart and soul I hoped!—that you 
would take the opportunity, and pht the Dia- 
mond back secretly in the drawer.” 

I attempted to speak. She lifted her hand 
impatiently and stopped me. In the rapid al- 
ternations of her temper, her anger was begin- 
ning to rise again. She got up from her chair 
and approached me. 

‘*] know what you are going to say;” she went 
on. ‘* You are going to remind me again that 
you never received my letter. I can tell you 
why. I tore it up.” 

** For what reason ?”’ I asked. 

‘* For the best of reasons. I preferred tearing 
it up to throwing it away upon such a man as 
you! What was the first mews that reached me 
in the morning? eo 


mean, mean, 
onds 


to ask to speak to me Dia- 
mond—the Diamond which you yourself had 
stolen; the Diamond which tim 


. But even.then—even when I was - 
dened by the and questioning of the 
policeman, whom sent in—even then, 
there was some in my mind which 


the terrace. 
forced myself to look at you; I forced myself 
os a to you. Have you forgotten what I 


I might have answered that I remembered 
every word of it. But what purpose, at that 
moment, would the answer have served ? 

How could I tell her that what she had said 
had astonished me, had distressed me, had sug- 
gested to me that she was in a state of dan- 


— 


gerous neryous excitement, had even roused a 
moment’s doubt in my mind whether the loss 
of the jewel was as much a mystery to her as 
to the rest of us—but had never once given me 
so much as a glimpse at the truth? Without 
the shadow of a proof.to produce in vindication 
of my innocence, how could I persuade her that 


| I knew no more than the veriest stfanger could 


have known of what was really in her thoughts 
when she spoke to me on the terrace? 

**It may suit your convenience to forget; it 
suits my convenience to remember,” she went on. 
‘*I know what I said—for I considered it with 
myself before I said it. I gave you one oppor- 
tunity after another of owning the truth. I left 
nothing unsaid that I could say—short of actu- 
ally telling you that I knew you had committed 
the theft. And all the return you made was to 
look at me with your vile pretense of astonish- 
ment, and your false face of innocence—just as 
you have looked at me to-day; just as vou are 
looking at me now! I left you that morning 
knowing you at last for what you were—for 


what you are—as base a wretch as ever walked 
the earth !” 


“If you had spoken out at the time you 
might have left me, Rachel, knowing that you 
had cruelly wronged an innocent man.” 

hed out before other people,” 
she retorted, with another burst of indignation, 
‘* vou would have been disgraced for life! If I 
had spoken out to no ears but yours, you would 
have denied ate denying Do 
you think I should have believed you? Would 
a man hesitate at a lie, who done what I 
saw you do—who had behaved about it after- 


ward as I saw you behave? I tell you again, I 


shrank from the horror of hearing you lie, after 
the horror of seeing you thieve. You talk as if 
this was a misunderstanding which a few words 
might have set right! Well! the misunderstand- 
ing is at an end. Is the thing set right? No! 
the thing is just where it was. I don't believe 
you now! I don’t believe you found the night- 
gown, I don’t believe in Rosanna Spearman’s let- 
ter, I don’t believe a word you have said. You 
stole it—I saw you! You affected to help the 
police—I saw you! You pledged the Diamond 
to the money-lender in London—I am sure of 
it! You cast the suspicion of your disgrace 
(thanks to my base silence!) on an innocent 
man! You fled to the Continent with your 
plunder the next morning! After all the vile- 
ness, there was but one thing more you cowdd do. 
You could come here with a last falsehood on 

our lips—you could come here and tell me that 

have wronged you!” 

If I had staid a moment more, I know not 
what words might have escaped me which I 
should have remembered with vain repentance 
and regret. I passed by her and opened the 
door for the second time. For the second time 
—with the frantic perversity of a roused woman 
—she caught me by the arm and barred my way 
out. 

**Let me go, Rachel,” I said. ‘‘It will be 
better for both of us. Let me go.” 

The hysterical passion swelled in her bosam— 
her quickened convulsive breathing almost beat 
on my face, as she held me back at the door. 

‘*Why did you come here?” she persisted, 
desperately. ‘‘I ask you again—why did you 
come here? Are you afraid I shall expose you? 
Now you are a rich man, now ‘you have got a 

in the world, now you may marry the best 

y in the land—are you afraid I shall say the 
words which I have never said to any body 
but you? I can’t say the words! I can't ex- 
pose you! I am worse, if worse can be, than 

u are yourself.” Sobs and tears burst from 

er. She struggled with them fiercely; she held 
me more and more firmly. ‘‘I can’t tear you 
out of my heart,” she said, *‘even now! You 
may trust in the shameful, shameful weakness 
which can only struggle against you in this way !” 
She suddenly let go of me—she threw up her 
hands and wrung them frantically in the air. 
** Any other living woman would shrink from 
the disgrace of touching him!” she exclaimed. 
““Oh, God! I despise myself even more heartily 
than I despise him !” 

The tears were forcing their way into my eyes 
in spite of me—the horror of it was to be en- 
dured no longer. 

‘*¢ You shall know that you have wronged me, 
yet,” I said. ‘‘Oryou shall never see me again!” 

With those words I left her. She started 
up from the chair on which she had dropped 
the moment before: she started up—the noble 
creature! —and followed me across the outer 
room, with a last merciful word at parting. 

‘* Franklin!” she said, *‘I forgive you! Oh, 
Franklin! Franklin! we shall never meet again. 
Say you forgive me!” 

to let my face show her that 
I was past speaking—I turned, and waved m 
hand, and saw her dimly, as in a vision, vate | 
the tears that had conquered me at last. 

The next moment the worst bitterness of it 
was over. I was out in the garden again. I 
saw her, and heard her, no more. 


WHEN IS EVERETT COMING? 


MotHer Hocsparp lived in a little yellow 
house with a green and white door, and a row 
of sugar-maples before it. She did not keep a 
dog, but she kept two pigs and seven children. 


There was never in the whole house so much | 


as ten dollars in ready money unless it was just 
before tax-day; but as nobody in town, except- 
ing it might be the village merchant, and, may- 
hap, the doctor, was any better off, her position 
and relative wealth was as though she had lived 
on Beacon Street, kept a carriage, and never did 
any thing so vulgar as to walk across the Com- 
mon. 

Indeed she did keep a carriage: a high-back- 
ed wagon, with yellow body and without springs ; 
and she kept a meek fat horse that did the fam- 


_ ily plowing, and was also family pleasure horse. 


The last duty was not severe though, for nobody 
ever went any where but to mill and meeting, 
and once in a month or so to the store in a neigh- 
boring village. 


Mrs. Hubbard spun the yarn, wove the cloth, 
and made the clothes for these seven small bodies. 
She cooked their dinners, mended their manners, 
kept the house, and never thought of help from 
any but her own twohands. Up in the morning 
with the robins, she never stopped until she wen: 
to bed, where, fortunately for her taxed body 
Paritan thrift sent her at robin-time also, whic, 
was quite a saving in candles, you see. And ey 
ery body has heard how much a penny save. 
amounts to. Indeed, Mrs. Hubbard’s wealth, 
well as her neighbors’, chiefly consisted in t\)'- 
sort of negative riches, 

One May morning, when the lilac-buds wei. 
swelling, and the maples were trying in vain i. 
hide a beautiful secret in their rough hearts, Mo- 
ther Hubbard’s eldest son Everett looked froin 
his bedroom-window, amd saw the grass that hac 
been working hard fer@month to make its way 
in the world covered snow. it 
was @ very @ight, as though the yard had 
frosted illusion , but 
of course: uo Guch thought was suggested to Ev- 
erett.. In¢he:first place, such a thing as ‘‘ frosted 


illusion” had mever been heard of at 

; and if every girl in town had 
trinumed that with ; Everett's mind was not 
of ¢udheentimental ord r. In that regard he did 


to Mothe: Subbard’s training. 
-day,” said his practical 


pile wood | 
poe **May asw take the time to go for 
the jamother wan over at Wilmington.’ 


he wen{_ 
I go with ? Can't 1?” cried one 
Huble fds. 
to-dayy It is ‘too cold and too 
stormy. till sonf##time when I build a {ir 


undérmy coat, and you can crawl in a: | 
go as cotton ha replied Everett, tying 
reditippet- around his néck. 

The little was Old enough not to expec! 
suchim@airy tale would really come true, but»: . 
and poetical enough to be consoir 

y picture ; so he stood at the win- 
dow ete ne how the fire would look and 
what a ride would be sitting by it, as tlic 
white-nosed horse, winking his eyes against |! 
storm, and Everett in the high-backed wagon, 
with a green umbrella over his head, started vu» 
the road together. 

Everett had not gone far, only down the firs: 
hill and around the first corner, when in tlic 
midst of a strip of pine-land through whi: i: 
the road ran, a chaise, one of the first eve: 
seen in Cranberry Heath, passed him, drawn 
by a spotted horse. As it dashed by the drive: 
looked out to bow with a touch of his hat and a 
flourish of his hand, and Everett saw him to be 
Byron Kitchen, the son ofhis very next neighbor. 

**See that!” said Everett, aloud, in his snr- 
prise. ‘*That comes from going tothe city. I 
mean to go.” 

So all the rest of the way to and from Wiil- 
mington he made plans, and made them to such 
good purpose that the next week when Byron 
Kitchen returned te the city Everett went wiih 


And thie was the beginning of a little style 
and an occasional luxury that crept into Mo- 
ther Hubbard's household. Every August Ev- 
erett came home with the latest fashion in a hat 
on his head, a gay tie on his neck, pomatum 
enough to oil a wagon on his hair, and the smell 
of the city all over him. He always brought a 
box full of loaf-sugar and oranges, a superior ar- 
ticle of tea, fancy crackers, and fresh fruit; and 
another smaller box, full of glass jewelry and toys, 
books with bright covers, and a dress or cap for 
his mother. So that Everett's coming was like 
finding the end of the rainbow. 

** What a shocking fence, mother! you have 
seen it fall away board by board, and you don't 
realize how horridly it looks as one does just 
from abroad. And, mother, the house needs 
paint badly outside and in,” said he, upon one 
of these Augusts. 

**T know it, Everett, but I have not the money 
to spare in this way,” replied Mother Hubbard. 

** Don’t give yourself any uneasiness about the 
money, mother,” replied Everett, rattling some 
pennies and a silver pencil-case in his pocket. 

Mother Hubbard said no more, but went off 
to her churning; and the next day Mr. Beggs 
and Mr. M‘Fadden came, the one with his 
whitewash and paint-pots, and the other with 
boards and nails. And when the work was 
done the workmen were so mercenary they 
wanted their pay 

** Mother not be troubled about it,” said 
Everett, who had only what money he needed to 
take him back to the city and to buy some co- 
logne and candy for his sisters. So he cast 
about him. 

‘“*There is Cummings, I can get it of Cum- 
mings,” he decided. 

Mr. Cummings was a sort of rural broker. Ile 
did not keep an office with his name over the 
door, as some brokers do; but he had money, 
and he stood at the corners and looked to the 
east and the west, and the north and the south, to 
see who was coming; and one day he saw Ever- 
ett Hubbard coming. 

“Can you lend me a hundred or so for a few 
days, Mr. Cummings?” began Everett. 
starting in business, as I have done, makes me a 
little short, and if you can let me have that 
amount for—well, it ¢wo months if we make 
a note at all; I am not particular about the 
time.” 

Mr. Cummings took his hands from his pock- 
ets, twitched down his vest, and put his hands 
back into his pockets ag.in. ‘‘I should like to 
accommodate you first-rate,” he answered, in a 
sprawling tone, ** but I haven't any such sum of 
money by me. However, I don’t know but I 
might get it over at Ham I wouldn't mind 
riding over there and trying it the last of the 
week, if your mother il} put her name on the 
note too. | 


| 
| 
um, 
| —you!!!—were the foremest person in the 
house in fetching the police. You were the act- 
he ive man; you were the leader; you were work- 
ing harder than any of them to recover the jew- 
el! You even carried far 
in your own hands! After that proof of your 
horrible falseness and cunning I tore m 
| wouldn't let me give you up. id to myself, 
‘He has played his vile farce before every body 
| else in the house. Let me try if he can play it 
before Me.’ Somebody told me you were on 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
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‘¢ The last of the week won't be soon enough. 
I must go back to the city to-morrow night, at 
farthest,” replied Everett. 

Mr. Cummings pushed up his hat and rubbed 
his head thoughtfully with his forefinger. ‘‘I 
should be glad to. accommodate,” he repeated. 
+‘ And I am not sure but I can get the money of 
one or two of the neighbors. If you will bring 
me down the note this evening, with your mo- 
ther’s name on it, I will let you know what luck 
I have had. ‘The old lady has been very kind in 
sickness to my folks, and I am willing to do any 
thing to accommodate.” 

So, at evening, Everett came again, bringing 
the note, with his name in such a bold, strong 
hand that it seemed as good as the gold almost of 
itself, and indorsed in his mother’s hard-working, 
conscientious handwriting. 

‘¢A mere form, mother; I shall send up the 
money as soon as I get back to the city, but old 
Cummings will be better satisfied—and he is 
right. ‘These business forms should be respected 
by business men,” said Everett. 

Once back, however, among the duties and 
pleasures of his city life Everett f such a 
trifle as this, until six months after, when one of 
his brothers wrote, ‘‘Mr. Cummings says tell you 
when are you going to pay him that yaoney ?” 

‘*Tell him I shall be up before very long—in 
July, or in August, sure—and I will see him then. 
I suppose he doesn’t care as long as it is upon in- 
terest,” replied Everett. And one of the boys 
was sent down before breakfast to tell Mr. Cum- 
mings; for Mother Hubbard was so contracted 
in her ideas that a debt was to ber next to a sin. 

When, however, Everett really cone Re felt 
at once relieved and easy, and so did Mr. Cum- 


mings. 

‘* How about that money, Everett?” said he, 
one day. 

‘*That money? Oh yes, Mr. = 
don’t happen to have it by me now, but I will 
hand it to you before I leave,” replied Everett. 
However, it did not prove to be convenient at 
any time, and such a trifle made little difference 
either way. But Mr. Cummings, although he 
needed it no more than he needed the wings of a 
peacock, liked to look at his money pretty often, 
and accordingly grew uneasy. 

‘* Mrs. Hubbard, when is Everett coming?” he 
asked, as they came up the hill together from a 
‘* five o'clock service” in the school-house one 
Sunday. 

**T don’t expect him before another summer, 
if we are all well, and nothing happens,” an- 
swered Mrs. Hubbard, who always felt when she 
saw Mr. Cumumings as though the hundred dol- 
lars was written on her forehead. 


Perhaps he will see somebody coming up this 
way; and possibly I can borrow somewhere just 
to make a do of it till then.” 

If the hundred dollars had been all coined in 
iron half-pennies they need not have everes 
heavier than they on Mother Ha 8 
heart as she went on, with her scissors dangling 
from a long cord to the string of her apron that 
she had put on when she was getting supper, and 
— in the press of work and hurry, to take 


After this not even little Guy could go down 
the road without being asked by Mr. Cummings, 
who seemed to stand at the corners on purpose 
to say it, ‘* When is Everett coming ?” 

Summer after summer Everett came and Ev- 
erett went. He always brought.a box or two of 
city dainties, for he was generous, and a train 
of city friends, for he was social; but it never 
happened quite convenient to ‘* hand the money” 
to Mr. Cummings. In fact, he never thought 
of the insignificant affair excepting when Mr. 
Cummings himself spoke of it; and it so fell out | 
that at these times he had imperative use for his 
money, or ‘‘hadn’t it by” him at the moment. 
But he sent a box of very nice oranges to Mr, 
Cummings, and gave Mrs. Cummings a smart 
cameo pin large enough for a coach window, ‘ 
with a setting twice as yellow as gold. 

Thus the years passed, and Everett’s younger 
brothers, one by one, went out into the busy 
world, each to find a wider place for work than 
Cranberry Heath, until Mother Hubbard was 
left with only her girls. 

One April night at frog-peep Mrs. Hubbard 
was mixing bread in the pantry. 

‘“* Mother, get your hands out of the flour as 
soon as you can. Some is knocking very 
loud,” cried her daughter Gratia, who was af- 
tlicted from her birth, and had never walked. 

** Yes, yes, directly,” answered Mrs. Hubbard. 
Then, after a moment of stirring and scraping, 
she came out with flour on her nose and a quick, 
thrifty step; and opening the green and white 
front-door, there stood Mr. Cummings and his 
dumpy wife, who always walked like a wash-tub 
drawn by a stri 

That they had come for a ceremonious call was 
evident by their coming to the front instead of 
the kitchen door, and by knocking instead of 
walking in; accordingly Mother Hubbard took 
them into the parlor. 

For a while they talked over the neighborhood 
news, of who had cleaned house, whe had mea- 
sles, and who had “killed ;” but Mr, Cummings 
took advantage of the first pause to put the usual 
question, 

**T understand Everett is going to get married. 
When is he coming up ?” 

“*I don’t expect him before hot weather. 
About the time he generally comes,” replied 
Mother Hubbard, fully conscious of what was 

yritten in her forehead. 

** Like enough it will be convenient for him to 
take up that note now. Folks are most always 
pretty flush of money when they are getting mar- 
ried. I know of a chance to get nine per cent., 


and I should like to have it paid first rate. You 
are beholden for it, I suppose you know, neigh- 
bor Hubbard ; still I wouldn’t like to press it to 
your inconvenience.” 

‘** Yes, Mr. Cummings, I will see that you have 
your money,” replied Mother Hubbard, despe- 
rately ; and immediately upon that Mr. Cummings 
nudged his wife that it was ‘‘ time to be going; 
cows to fodder and turn out yet to-night.” 

So they went out into the moist, musical even- 
ing, and Mother Hubbard staid in her kitchen 

her afflicted danghter, her work, and her 
troubled thoughts. Her boys were all prospering 
and all ready to help i but s!.e was never a woman 
to ask ano to do for her what she could do 
for herself; and she lay awake that night and 
thought. 

**T hate to with any of the homestead ; 
but I suppose Chatterbrand would be glad of the 
west wood lot. There is nothing I can spare any 
better. No; I can’t séll Dolly, nor one of the 
cows. The wood lot must go this time,” she de- 
cided at last, just as the robins began to. call at 
dawn of day. 

The day after Mr. Chatterbrand bought the 
land for half the value of its timber, Mr. Cum- 
mings had his money, and when Everett came. 
next with pretty bride he 

t six cans of orange pine-apple j 
and the most beautiful goM-lined 
that had ever been seen in Cranberry Heath. 


TENNYSON’S POETRY. 


Iw the glow of Tennyson’s light Wordsworth’s 
has paled almost to the point of extinction. 
There are so few instances of resemblance be- 
tween the two poets, that it is hardly worth while 
to point out the difference. Tennyson's poetry 
is not slowly gathered out of meditation on ex- 
ternal objects; it springs from a creative force, 
a vital inspiration and impetuous movement of 
the brain or heart, or both, which agitates 
thought, and constrains every outward form o 
existence to sympathy with its own varying 
moods. Nature is compelled to consort with his 
fervent Genius. Under his dominion she is sel- 
dom suffered to rest. All her attributes undergo 
a change in the transitions of his swift emotion. 
In one of its phases Time is a maniac, scattering 
dust, and Life a fury, slinging flame; in anogher, 
the stars are innumerable cold, pitiless eyes; in | 
another, the blossoms dropped by the Pe be 
glow, endless vibration, without any 
point of rest. Goldsmith's ‘‘ pensive hour” 
unknown to iar his thought is passion- 

i his i are intenge. 

y as Turner's; 


His pictures are co as 


vention, and woe be to the mariah Ban who segks | 
to hang on to that flaming Ger! hew 
do seek it—how many, Clinging 


wheels, rise but a short way to 
fatal swoon, which leaves them 


That they should mistake the 


spirit of the et is a thing worthy af 


tation, but 2 is notte 
should last till they have passed altogether, 
and posterity has am Wiss 
matter? say some indulgent 
they not enjoy a pleasant delusion, if thei 
works obtain a temporary popularity, who 
grudge it to them? To this we reply—lIt ig 
infinite matter to art that bad act shegld 
pressed, and it is a subject for eqn 
a great poet should have given 
evil fashion. The school of | 


ous as the school of W iritual, 
in warmth of co andi | 


A tendency to 
which distinguishes Ten- 


as to approach insanity. “ Are in a perpetual 
whirlwind ; their coi of life consists in 
successive storms of on; they are perpetual- 
ly on the fret; and Nature, which, according to 
Wordsworth, never did betray the heart that loved 
her, them with ,perpetual rage and un- 
limited treacheries. No p@aceful green spots for 
them! Every blade of is a tangue of fire ; 
every branch of a tree is ag inimieal, cruel arm ; 
the stars throb like fevered pulses; the morning 
dew-drop is a scalding tear; the heavens are ci- 
ther lurid or so importumgétely blue that they af- 
fect the soul with a semae of ion; seas are 
streaked in crimson ap With ; kisses ate 
red; thoughts are reds; corn-fields are sanguin- 
ary with the you move ina 
general conflagration ; and heat prevail 
every where; nothing is comfortable, and no- 
thing is cool. The co ation which the 

seek from this state of things is an 

excess of bliss—a swooning under too much 


sweetness—a joy 

languor generated by 
ume—an intoxication p 

a draught of beauty—s 
sight of a woman's hair—s 


smothering 


under silken hangings and.p This 
poisonous luxury may 46 2 variety of 
pain, but it is very It is mere 
physical exeitement ; and it no tendency to 


; fault of this school es | is a 
prodigality of inmiagery. Image each 
uther so fast that they cease to make an impies- 
sion; and the mind of the reader is overloaded 
and weary. ‘The highest art of the suggests 
more than it gives, and leaves the stimulated im- 


agination with space for fresh weaving, and a 


great d 


A 

** Phantasies,” by a writer too little known as 
of ex : 


“Alas! how easily th =e 
too long, 

& weeping rain, 
is never the same again, _— 


history of sweet sorrow sug- 


uggested, not 
with the sad 
e strain; not limited 
separation. pro- 
with; it leaves food for tender meditation. and 
The seed of sympathy thus dropped 
has room to strike deep roots and 
and bring forth fruit and flower. 
of the more fashionable school, the 
exeess, would never have left the topic 
How many cold moons, how 
many crimson suns, how many quivering stars, 
how many leapings of hot blood, how man 
stings agonies, how many images of death 
and slaughter and rapine, how many curses on 
creeds and disquisitions on criminal codes, 
and racking winds, and cracking leaves, and sea 
storms, and fiery embracings, and wild pulsa- 
tions, such a poet would have brought to bear 
upon the song, till the listener sank beneath the 
burden, unabie to conceive another idea! 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tus Seat or Crvitization—A chair. 


A STORY OF SCIENCE. 
BY ONE WHO KNOWS NOTHING ABOUT IT. 


A phil sat in his easy-chair, 
king as ve as Milton; 
He wore a solemn and mystic air 
As be Canada balsam spilt on 
A atrip ef as a slide to 
Fer a out of his Stilton. 


BETRACT FROM A . 
OF THE 3 


TO MARY ANN. 
When morn lds the pearly lawn, 
And sunlit skies 
When night's dark 
Arise, my Mary Ann! 


When, that the day is coming soon 


But by m 


doo 


subscription was late! 
view We 

our names for 

8 boy to blow 


\ 


the 


Szervices— Police duties. 


To THE OF THE borrows tke 
season when it’s Lent? 


A “DICTIONARY WORD.” 
** John,” said a master tanner in South Durham tuo 
one of his men, “ bring in some fuel.” 
John walked off, serving the word in his mind, 
and returned with a pitchfork. 
“I don’t want this,” said the wondering tanner; “I 


want fuel, John. 

“ your pardon, the man, “I thought 
you wanted something to turn over skins.” 

And off he went in, not a wiser, but 
rance. Much meditating 
ed upon 

to the 


“O-h-h-h rejoined the 


want, is it? Why couldn't you say so at 
of ndon dictionary 


4 
was not alone in his 


to show that 
and 


The night has come to him, but stil! 
o sleep has brought; 

h quite against his will, 
thought! 

a struggle is with facts; 

is all such heroism. 


, thoug 
every 


his 
A peddier in cart, 
overtaking another of his 
was addressed, 
‘Hallo, what do you car- 
medi- 
clnes," was reply. “Go 
” was the rejoinder 


carry gra 


Arter THe BuriincAme Missiom, 
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margin for some further embroideries of the fancy. 
When this is done there is a spiritual union be- 
tween the Ee and his disciple; and there is a 
t afforded by the consciousness of an 
r 
tual éxpansion and growing sensibilities. Whe a chasticleer proclal the day, 
Ww skies, 
Whea all the stars have fled away, 
My Mary Ann, arise! 
your = your shoon, > 
"Tis hard to A - night, n ve put my outside— 
For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay, Ob, TAKE THEM DOWN TO SHINE! 
And the summer night is a winter day.” tied 50 
‘* How fortunate I am in meeting a rain-beau in this 
There is a whole storm,” said a young ledy who was caught in a show- 
er the other day to her beau of promise who happened 
with an 
“ And I,” tly, “am as much rejoiced 
as the poor when he has caught a rein- & 
deer.” 
, An eminent journalist has offered a reward of $1000 
for a tale that will make his hair stamd on end. Be- 
fore ambitious suthors enter the Geld of compe- 
tition it may be well for them to understand that the 
generous journalist is perfectly bald. 
| “ Tus Larest Fasmions.”—As a lady of fashion now 
spends so much time and labor on her dress, it may 
be very fairly designated her “toilette !" 
“ Licnr” Cork” whisky. 
Orcan Blowing. —A, 
cirenlated with the 
| 
| | 
counting-house. His master ina 
| «What a etupid ase you are, exclaimed ; 
““T want some sticks to light the fire.” 
He took his microscope out of his ca:e, | “that's what you 
| And the focus gn master, 
| The back f mairror's face | 
| htly. D 
| He Avy oy place, ignorance, he tanner’s pres- 
| ou | and fuel was. 
ans geese, and sike 
‘*] was rather depending on the money to use. He tumned the instra pe down, 
I am thinking of buying some fat cattle this fall. | Exetaimed—ae frown, 
I suppose it might come through safely by mail; | his piercing vision descrie — unseen by or- Good gracions toity ! ae “ Ocovrarion—The hiring of 
but I wouldn't wish it sent that way at my risk. | dinary eyes, assembles images from far-off worlds, ™ ena town— 
and concentrates a whole universe of beauty into | WHAT IS IT? 
the space of a single line. In his power of con- : re gy 2 ee tabe, the mite You see her in pe merry dance— 
centration he is equaled by only one other poet, To 1b naked a hoe the sight | She seems to fly; 
and that one is Dante. But he has not the sus- | ofa hey 
tained power of Dante, because he has uot the But made him quite dhrough and crowded room ; 
same capability of repose. It is in. the prophet’s The a | He oy sees tha wien te whom 
; ‘ “One » this tube so tall,” | It ngs extreme ty; 
| Said bronugh it: That's electricity 
| “Man Wig, after all, | , fall of grace, 
7) | er rests her face— 
Mem.—Whether @ thing js large or small, | in 
Depends on the way fou view it! They 
BY BALATIVE. | 
Adam was good bus she his evenings | 
| and a good | ; he nO | 
| did be bel a>. His alee | 
of pat: zh of the | Too powerfully she attracts ; 
shock hens ae cal ‘Treshin That's magnetiem / 
of tims | | 
| ing-da nor = | 
life ‘miserable by reason > Gi 
a heartless woman of the " j 
world, nor did she ever ii} 
few; she little for ay 
raor sho pea { 
of N songsters bis ; 
im the air, where 
usher, programme, and 
ely tn firs -ircles, and Berors THe Bortincame Mission. 
her Gexc : 
knew. Weangeet to adi | 
upon the edge of | that events Tig 
ding from, too deep ne | LINN) 4a 
ve-stones. 
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THE PEDDLER’S WAGON. 


WHEREVER there are few or no stores, but 
wherever there are civilized women with the civ- 
ilized taste for dress, the peddler’s wagon is cer- 
tain to be found, and proof of the accuracy of 
our engraving to ‘be adduced on any fine summer 
morning. ‘lhe accuracy, will not, however, be 
disputed ; but all our distant country readers will 
smile their recognition of the truthfulness of our 
engraving on page 393. The peddier’s wagon— 
that occasional visitor at the farm-house—has 
stopped before the substantial dwelling of a 
substantial farmer, and the peddler is display- 
ing his stock, which embraces every thing from 
camel’s-hair shawls to penny cigars, to the young 
lady of the mansion, while the rest of the family 
look, or hasten forward te look on. 


PATIENCE WILSON, QUAKERESS. 


To rebel against the circumstances that define 


one’s lot in life, to feel out of place in one’s own . 


home, to mutiny against parental instruction, 
and find inclination and judgment repealing laws 
that have become invested with sacredness in 
our childhood, is not attended with comfort or 
ease or peace of mind. 

Patience Wilson, a birthyight member of the 
Society of Friends, was nat comfortable, or easy, 
or at peace as she arrayed herself for the Sun- 
day morning meeting and subjected her plain 
drab dress and simple straw bonnet to a disparag- 
ing scrutiny. There was a vision in her mind 
of a young girl who had passed that way half an 
hour before—a girl whose delicate muslin dress 
was sprinkled all over with exquisite pink rose- 
buds nestling in green leaves—a girl who wore 
soft lace about her neck, a brooch of gold and 
garnets at her throat, and on her head a bonnet 
with loops and streamers of bright ribbon and a 
cluster. of scarlet French flowers for the face- 
trimming. Patience Wilson looked down on her 
drab dress, and her lip curled. ‘* Such a dead- 
looking thing!” she muttered. ‘*‘ It has the real 
sackcloth-and-ashes look for all the world. Bah! 
I hate these colorless, lifeless shades, and I do 
like bright tints and intense coloring. I wouldn't 
be such a plain-looking girl if I dared consult my 
own taste,” she said, complacently, picking up a 
cluster of scarlet berries that lay upon her little 
stand and placing them inside her straw bonnet 
avgajnst her wavy black hair. Then, with a touch 
of the comb, she raised the waves of glossy hair, 
brushed them a little back from her temples, and 
the raven tresses lay no longer smooth and sleek, 
but rippling and waving after the way of the 
world, 

wouldn't be a plain-looking girl,” Pa- 
tience Wilson repeated, witha smile. ‘‘ My hair 
looks for all the world like Katie Hunter's, and 
1 don’t have to use crimping-irons and curling- 
tongs. What a pity that I can’t—”’ 

The arrival of a figure at the door checked the 
soliloquy and made a dialogue possible. 

** We are waiting for thee, Patience,’’ said the 
elderly, grave-faced woman at the door, and the 
dialogue was no longer a matter of speculation. 

‘* Yes, in a minute,” Patience answered, 
smoothing her hair hastily and taking the scar- 
let berries from her bonnet with a sudden jerk. 

The woman at the door looked on gravely. 
There was grief in her eye, and when she spoke 
there was a world of reproof in her tone. ‘‘I 
am afraid thy heart is going out after the vani- 
ties of the world,” she said, sadly. 

Patience Wilson's face grew crimson, and she 
replied, somewhat resentfully, ** Thee can hardly 
call a bunch of berries a vanity, and, as for the 
curl in my hair, it is natural.” 

** Yes, thy hair was always a trial to thy mo- 
ther and me,” remarked the woman at the door. 
** Jt never would lie smooth and sleek five min- 
utes at a time, but was always frizzing up, mak- 
ing thee louk fit for a scarecrow. That’s right 
—put some water on it. If I was in thy place I 
would use a little oil. The next time I cut 
quinces L'il save thee some of the seeds, and thee 
can make a wash to keep thy hair in place. ‘There 
is nothing looks more discreditable in a young 
girl than to see her hair standing in all directions. 
Now hurry up, Patience! It looks so unseemly 
to enter the meeting after it has begun. Couldn't 
thee straighten that little curl down by the side 
of thy face? It looks careless and untidy.” 

‘**] never can get ready in the world with thee 
looking at me,” exclaimed Patience Wilson, im- 
patiently. She seized the offending curl and 
thrust it behind her ear with no gentle motion. 
It was the one little pet lock she had saved to 
relieve the plainness of her face. ‘‘ There!” 
she added, in a vexed tone, *‘I hope I look prim 
enough to suit thee!” 

The woman at the door sighed heavily, as she 
answered, ‘*Thee should be a pattern to thy 
younger brothers and sisters, Patience. Thee 
should be worthy of thy name. But I won't 
look at thee any ‘longer. It is getting late, and 
the singers went to St. John’s nearly an hour 
ago. Come, Rebecca,” she sald, addressing a 
girl a few years Patience’s junior who had just 
entered—** come with me, and don’t hinder thy 
sister. 

“T won't hinder her,” answered the gi:1. 
_ * And I will come when she is ready.” 

_ She seated herself on the chair by ‘the side of 
her sister's little mirror with intent to watch her. 

Patience ran her eye over the girl with the 
same disparaging scrutiny she had bestowed on 
her own dress. 

‘*'Thee looks like a dud,’ was the severe coni- 
ment of this girl whose name was Patience, and 
who was expected to be a pattern. 

**'Why Aunt Phebe said my hair was combed 
very nicely, and that I looked as neat as a pin!” 
exclaimed the younger girl, in amazement 

**Bah! We Quaker girls all look as if we had 
been soaked in water and dried in the sun until 


we had faded to a lifeless drab, and then been 
smeared over with shin starch, and ironed flat 
and smooth,” Patience. | “Thee has 
got the most lovely complexion 4 

The young girl gave a sidelong glance into the 
mirror. ‘*Thee would like us to dress like the 
Hunter girls, wouldn't thee ?” she asked. 


‘‘ Something that way,” answered Patience. 
“* Did thee see goby? She looked like such 
a beauty.” 


popinjay,” said the sister, dissentingly. 

“Oh” wi!” ex Patience Wilson. 
«‘ Aunt Phebe don't believe in any thing outside 
of our meeting-house. For my part, I believe in 
some things at St. John’s.” 

“* Yes John Duane!” said the sister, with a 
meaning smile. 

Patience colored slightly, and made a move- 
ment toward the door. ‘* Come,” she said, hast- 
ily, ** Aunt Phebe and mother are half-way to 

meeting.” 


So they were, and talking gravely of Patience. 
“She ‘is a great burden on my mind,” said 

Aunt Phebe. ‘‘The pomps and vanities of the 

world are tempting her, and she is unsettled.” 

A shadow passed over the mother’s Madonna 
face. ‘** Patience is young, thee knows,” was her 
mild answer. The mother’s eyes had not been 
blind to the dissatisfaction in her daughter’s mind, 
and the rebellion in her life; but self-extenua- 
tion is not more natural than the mother’s exten- 
uation forher child’serror. ‘‘Patienceisy 
she repeated, seeing that her sister made no 


‘‘It’s a pity Patience wouldn't take to 
Gardner,” said Aunt Phebe, after a minute's 
pause. ‘He is a good young man, and a con- 


sistent Friend, and it would be a good thing for 
Patience to be settled in life. Eli would make a 
steady woman of her.” 

**] don’t know,” answered the mother, grave- 
ly. ‘‘I have my ‘doubts about—” 

She paused as if she feared her speech might 
not find favor in her sister's eyes. 

‘* About what?” asked the elder sister, some- 
what sharply. ‘‘ Thee surely hasn’t any doubts 
about Eli Gardner? He is one of the salt of the 
earth.” 

** No, I don't donbt Eli, but I doubt his power 
to make Patience love him,” replied the mother. 

** Now, Jane! thee don’t mean to say that 
thee intends to uphold Pafience in any of her 
whims and notions,” exclaimed the elder sister 
rebukingly. ‘‘Itis thy duty, as a brand vlucked 
from the burning, to save thy child.” 

The two women relapsed into silence. Phebe 
Morgan’s words had given Jane Wilson food for 
thought, and she walked along with a face pro- 
foundly meditative. 

** It is the spirit,” Phebe Morgan said to*her- 
self. ‘‘ Sister Jane will preach to-day.” 

Into the little meeting-house straggled Patience 
and Rebecca Wilson, after a silence like that of 


. the grave had fallen on the little group assem- 


bled. I say straggled, because that was the term 
used by Phebe Morgan when, from the high seats 
that overlooked the meeting, she saw her nieces 
come in. Patience was a great trial to her in 
those days. Even the way she entered the meet- 

ing-house offended her. There was a loftiness 
about her carriage that vexed her all the more 
because it was so natural to Patience in those 
days. She did not like the look in Patience’s 
eyes either, as they wandered about the simple 
low-ceiled meeting-house, taking in the hard, 
bare walls, the cold, white wood-work, the un- 
carpeted floor, the meek women and grave men : 
the look was full of undisguised disparagement. 
Then Patience seated was no better. She fidg- 
eted in her place, she priled nervously at her 
gloves, and tapped impatiently with her shoes— 
and was, to use her aunts as uneasy as a 
fish out of water. 

It was a correct figure. A fish out of water— 
that was Datience Wilson sitting in the little 
meeting-house with her thoughts away off to the 
little Gothic church of St. John’s, where another 
band of worshipers assembled. She had never 
been there but twice, but she knew it all by 
heart, as artists know a picture not often seen 
but studied carefully. She was picturing to 
herself now the altar with its purple hangings, 
the daintily frescoed walls, the fluted pillars, the 
windows of red and green and blue and gold, the 
ca aisles and cushioned pews. At length 
the nervous movements ceased, and Patience 
Wilson sat calm and thoughtful. She had for- 
gotten where she was, and in imagination the 
mellow light from the stained windows fell upon 
her, and she was a worshiper at St. John’s. The 
organ pealed forth its glorious notes of harmony, 
and Patience Wilson, as twice before, bowed her 
head with its burden of praise, and wept to hear 
the loud ascription—Gloria Domine! She 
was not forgetful of him who sat before the organ, 
and woke the slumbering music from its pipes 
and keys. John Duane, organist, was the spe- 
cialty at St. John’s in whom Rebecca Wilson had 
said shrewdly that Patience believed. There was 
another at St. John’s whom she did not forget— 
Katie Hunter, with the rose-bud sprinkled dress, 
the lace and gold and garnets, the bright ribbons 
and scarlet flowers. Katie Hunter sang alto to 
John Duane’s playing, and Patience Wilson did 

not like her. Suddenly Patience Wilson came 
out of her reverie with a guilty start. 

‘** A brand plucked from.the burning” were the 
words that fell on her ears from lips that had 
cooed lovingly over her in infancy, and blessed 
her all her life. Every body listened attentively, 
for Jane Wilson was preaching, and she was one 
of the few faithful ones in her Society ; a woman 
who in her Madonna face wore the ornament of 
a meek and quiet spirit—a woman who clung te- 
naciously to the faith delivered to her fathers, 
and was in all things a pillar and ornament to 
her sect. 

** A brand plucked from the burning!” You 
guessed ‘from the fervor of the woman’s manner, 


storm, that the inet | 
been attained 


there is nobody to sit with me but little | 
brother David, and I want thee to see my- 
new team goes.” 
“*'They’d go bully to a baggy!” exclaimed Da- 
vid Wilson, Patience’s little brother. 
Eli Gardner laughed. “ Patience and I wif | 


try them to the buggy some day,” he said. 
‘* David!” remonstrated Patience in a vexed 


! Billy Duane says bully,” persisted 

David, “‘and I've heard thee say Iots of times 
the Daanes were all gentlemen.” 

Patience bit her lip, as was her wont when she 


one of the Hunter girls wi = 
wouldn’t theé look fine with thy hair all kitiked ’ 
up like that, and red flowers in thy ?” 
Wilson, frowning, said : “Tf thee” 
isn’t quiet, David, I'll tell mother. 
It was a threat not to be disregarded. 
boy glanced backward at his mother’s Madonna 


face, and was quiet. 
Patience looked after the two 


atie Hunter's good points were 
brought out and intendified by harmonious col- 
ors and the modiste’s skill, while her own— £ he 
glanced down at her drab dress, with the old dis- 
paraging look, and sighed. John Duane was so 
fond of bright tints and decided shades. He was 
fond of all things beautiful. He was a fashion- 
able man too—a man of the world, Aunt Phebe 
called him. He had mingled much in , and 
the society of women who studied Paris fashions, 
and made their and fine linen after the 
latest modes. He was a great lover of music: 
Under his skillful fingers rare melodies were 
evolved, and to his careful ear no harmony was 
lost. He danced also. Moreover, he liked it. 
Katie Hunter said it was lovely all — 
to dance with him, he kept such perfect ti 

And she? She was = Quakeress, hedged on all 
sides by a that even took the curl out 
of her , she said, . John Duane 


Phebe’s election; but she shook her head and 
drew away instinctively, so val in own 
that she did not hear t un- 
picnic — picnic 
Cliff—has thee heard of it?” he asked. "en 
Patience head. she an- 


“The young people will be eure to invite thee,” 

went on to say. 

“* I shall be sure not to go,” Patience answered. 

**Oh no!” Eli Gardner remonstrated, ‘If 
thee don’t go, I sha’n’t care to.” 

Patience bit her lip, and said in a vexed way, 
like that in which she spoke to her little brother: 
** Don't let me influence thee; I wouldn't for the 
world.” 

** But thee does,” linge 
his honest brown eyes on Patience Rscii’s face. 

** Take care, or thee ll upset us!” shouted Da- 
vid Wilson, as the horses turned toward the 
widow Wilson's house, and Eli Gardner, coming 
back to his horses, left some things unsaid that 
were in his heart to say. 

John Duane, going to St. John’s that after- 
noon, looked into the widow Wilson’s front-yard, 
as was his custom and , and saw a trim 


4 


Girls were 


| rematked, 


little figure under the Jocust-trees that drew him 

by some secret attraction through the front-gate, 

to the little clump‘of locusts. 


over 
don’t mean that 
she 

** Bat I certainly want 
He... 
world there are few | more eettain. What 
is more, I want to see mes when 7 cet 
the chance but once. Our  dif- 

atience 
of thei bean te burden 
day. 

to the walking urs- 
day,” John Duane exy ers, 
eg. people of >t. 

ns, are hope 
refuse,” he added, seeing 
face. 

“Oh, but you 

Oh, but ey hn Duane urged. 
there, I am eo early to drive my invalid 


sister Susie around by ¢he back road, I want 
you to see her, for I am sure yon will like each 
other. But I mustgo. The choir at St. John's 


] with his whip-lash. 


Th brightened visibly. “‘I 
am glad thee thy mind,” he said, 


earméstly. 
Joba 


DANES. Susie, the crippled one, 
is to be there, she explained. =a she 
ere , and J shall be to know 


Eli rae 
to John 
ana not John be the 
Patience ‘W il- 


As if’ wemen like Patience Wilson became 
wives of the men who were unable to read the 
riddle of their beings before marriage! 

felt at home among the young 
people of S¢. John’s, anc would have been ill 2/ 
ease but for John Duane and Susie, the invalid 
sister. Katie Hunter was there with an infini- 
tude of clustering ringlets under her jaunty 1it'|« 
hat, the gold and garnets at ae 


crimson sash over her snow-white dress. 


** Mise Hoafiter is a great belle,” Susie Duane 
watching the around her. 
*‘Brother John says she practices the art of 
wale’ lemma John is such a critic of 
ladies’ dtess.” 
The thin bands of the invalid were to 
Patience ‘Wils@n’s hair. ‘‘ What lo 


** How it changes you!” she added, with 
a child's delight. “I know what John meant 
of these berries in your 
Isn't it lovely? And here,” throwing 
her ¢timson shaw! over Patience’s shoulder, 
Ps Hunter is nowhere. No, dont take it 
off. Sit down at my feet while John and Miss 
Hunter sig. 
They tang those quaint words of Shelley, set 


to an old air: 
“Nothing in the 1d is single, 
things by law divine 
In ope another’s being m 
Why not I with thine?” 
Patience Wilson listened like one entranced. 
** You love music ?” Susie Duane said, watch- 


the air the had just dropped. 

** Bravo!” exclaimed Susie Duane. ‘“ You 
must have a good ear.” 

‘* She has a quick appreciation and a fine ear,” 
added John Duane, joining them. “ It isa great 


pity Miss Patience couldy’t have some musical 


he said, earnestly, to 
would be hard lar,” Patience, in 
y. 
** A labor of love,” wh Jean Duane, 
drawing her afm in his leading her away 


Aunt Phebe opetied the door for her niece that 
nignt. Patiepee had forgotten the eurls on her 
forehead and the berries in her hair, With that 

forgotten mach more. 

so Eli Gardner come home with thee ?” 


asked Aunt Phebe. 
** No, answered, and moved for- 


; | and from an insight into character that is de- 
: ee | rived alone from experience, that this woman 

') that this woman had been herself a brand placked 
from the burning. 

| ter’s, and then you saw how much alike 
‘| were. You <A easily fancy that the Madonna 
face had looked like Patience Wilsons once. 

Would Patience Wilson's ever attain the holy 
: calm of the other? Phebe Morgan had hope. 

She remembered when Jane, her youhger sister, 
f all and there wag rebellion in her life. 

. Contrasting that time with this when the woman 
: ng tia: —_— spoke to the edification of all, she had hope for 
; Patience. Indeed, with theit experience, could 
7 eee they not save Patience from the rocks on which 
her mother’s happiness had well-nigh wrecked ? 

They must make the all events, Un- 

side, where sat Eli Gardner, brown-faced, hard- 

: ; handed, honest, and a Friend. He was listen- 
ing to Jane Wilson, but his eyes wandered ever 

, and anon to Jane Wilson’s daughter, and on him 
_., Phebe Morgan relied for assistance. Eli Gard- 

‘ ner’s mother, too, must play her part. 

| **Dorcas, I want thee to go home with me to 
dinner,” said Phebe yo bern severely plain 
hand-shaking dismissed the meeting. be waiting for J000-DY, Miles Fatience, 
> The woman looked doubtfully at Eli Gardner. and remember that I shal} be gre Ay dis ypeiuted 

. ‘‘To be sure thee will go,” said that young if you are not at Eagle Cliff on “y. . 

man, heartily. ‘‘ I will drive down for thee this 
sg afternoon ; and now I want thee, friend Mor- | day,’ Patience Wilson ypid to Eli Gardner that 
¥ gan, and all of these young people, to bundle in | afternoon, as he stood cptting the earriage-block 
ay my carry-all, and I will take them home. Come, 

girls!” 
it Patience Wilson drew back as she said, **'‘Thank © 
ce thee, but I had sooner walk.” ; 
fe: ‘* Nonsense!” exclaimed Eli Gardner. “ Save 
thy strength until thee needs it more. Besides. ' 

| 
f; fis ability to make 
sd to solve the mys- 
one, ee shouidr 80. © picks up 
fe: such horrid talk at the schools,” she said, apol- 
was vexed. 
i} ** Halloa!” exclaimed David Wilson, ‘‘ there 
iL comes John who makes the music up 
i to St. John’s. ! what @ little sharp stee- 
Church of the Hol: pick. Johh has got. 
| 

| 
i) she exclaimed, lifting the front locks from Pa- 

4 tiende’s faee and coaxing them into curls over her 
whe 
te tripped lightly by the side of the road. How 
pévity Katie was! she thought. She was 

. not absolutely prettier than herself, but Patience 
Es ing her rapt face. 

7 **I know nothing of it,” Patience answered. 
** But it always stirs me deeply.” She hummed 
1D Ber SDS own ara- 
ner. He was the man of her mother’s and Aunt 
ward. 

¢ ‘*‘No. John Duane came home with me,’ 

j Patience replied, going up the stairs. 

Ne | “John Duane! A map of the world given 

| | up to the vanities of the fiesh!” Phebe Morgan 

¥ | groaned, burdened in spiris fur her sister Jane 

| child. 

‘ | Patience Wilson at her daily work the follow- 

ing morsing hammed the gir John Duane had 

sung the day before, and smilingly repeated to 
herself the argument of the song : 
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uN in the world is single, 
All gs by a law divine 
In one another's being mingle. 
Why not I with thine?” 

Patience, I wish thee wouldn't sing,” 
ed Aunt Phebe. “It sounds so trifling and 
olous.” 

Patience’s song 
light her eyes had brought from Eagle Cliff the 
night before did not die, and her step was as if 
she on air. 

‘“T never saw such hoity-toity ways,” Aunt 
Phebe said to Patience’s mother. ‘‘She makes 
me think of some wild thing fairly let loose. It 
all comes of letting her go outside of her own So- 
ciety. I always knew it would make mischief. 
Jane; thee must speak to thy child. Thee owes 
it to thy religion as well as thy erring offspring.” 

And Jane Wilson, sighing, heavily _ to 
Patience. ‘“*My daughter,” she said, “* how did. 
it happen that John Duane came home with thee 
last night ?” 

Patience colored, but she replied, stoutly, ‘‘ It 
did not happen at all. It was a piece of deliber- 
ate election on his part, and of entire willingness 
on mine.” 


‘* Where was Eli Gardner?” asked her mo- 
ther, anxiously. 

‘Oh mother! I don’t like Eli Gardner,” Pa- 
tience broke out, resentfully. 

‘+ Of course thee don’t like John Duane either, 
for that matter,” said Aunt Phebe. 

‘* But I do,” answered Patience, in a voice 
chat was intended to be firm, but maidenly mo- 
desty made the confession low. 

Jane Wilson looked at Phebe Morgan help- 
lessly. It was much worse than she expected. 
\ liking confessed that way was loving. ‘“‘ He 

uot of thy people,” she said, 2 


** He is a devoted son and a kind brother. By’ 
iis own careful management he has kept the 
homestead and placed the family beyond want. 
And then—he toves me.” 

Phebe Morgan groaned. ‘‘ He is a man of 
the world, given ‘wp to its pomps and vanities,” 
she said. ‘* His vaiment is of fashionable cut. 
He praises his Ged, not in his heart, but on a* 
strange instrament. He dances to the sound of 
the fiddle, and mingles with wine-bibbers and ’ 
sinners. It behooves thee, Patience, to look 
well to thy ways, for thy feet stand on sli 
places. Ki Gardner is a steady man, w 
principles thee eould rely upon, and who would 


Gardner,” Patience ; 


‘*Thee is standing in thy own light,” said 
Phebe Morgan, in sharp, rebuking tones. 

** it grieves me to the heart, Patience, to think 
of thee joining the world’s Vanity Fair and for- 
gciting the simplicity and spirituality of thy fa- 
thers,” Jane Wilson said, sadly. 

Patience turned from her Aunt Phebe to her 
mother. It was one of Phebe Morgan’s trials 
that people paid little heed to her advice. Her 
sister Jane, with half her words, wielded double 
her power. Patience Wilson looked at her mo- 
ther, and in low, tearful tones answered, ‘‘ Thee 
doesn’t know what thee asks me to give up when 
thee bids me dismiss John Duane.” 

**T know, my child,” fell from the mother’s 
lips. ‘* When I was a girl I stood where thy 
feet stand.” 

** Yes, thy mother is a brand plucked from the 
burning,” broke out Phebe Morgan. 

Patience Wilson stood profoundly meditative 
with white quivering lips. Where » stood her 
mother had stood before her. The holy. calm 
of that mother’s life had grown out of suffering 
and sacrifice. Patience was worthy of her peo- 
ple. ‘I will give up John Duane,” she said, 
firmly. 

The query in John Duane’s song, *‘ Why not 
I with thine?” was answered. ere was an 
-end to stray locks on Patience Wilson's forehead 
and scarlet berries in her hair. Life meant sac- 
rifice now. ‘‘I shall make an out and out 


What- 
ever sacrifice her life had known she had found 
some compensation in Abram Wilson’s love, but 
no such compensation came to Patience. 

**T shall never marry Eli Gardner to the lon- 
gest day I live,” she said to her mother, months 
after she had given up John Duane, and Jane 
Wilson recognized in her daughter a tenacity of 

that admitted of no compensation. 

She was thinking of these things sitting in her 
tidy sitting-room the following Sunday afternoon. 
She had closed her Bible and laid off her spec- 
tacles, while she glanced around the room with 
a mother’s fond pride. Rebecca and the youn- 
ger sisters were reading quietly, but Patience 
drummed listlessly on the window pane with a 
weariness in her that was painful to see in 
one so young. 

‘* Hadn't thee better'read the Review ?” asked 
Aunt Phebe, from her rocking-chair across the 
room. 

‘* | was thinkinga review,” answered Patience, 
but she ceased her'drumming, and let her hands 
fall idly in her lap. 

“* David, I am ‘ashamed of thee,” exclaimed 
Aunt Phebe as David Wilson let the cat. upor 
the floor with its paws tied ap in ** Read 
thy book about that good tittle boy who onglit to 
be a pattern to thee.” 

‘**Pshaw!” answered David, somewhat irrev- 
erently. ‘* He died when he was eight years old. 
Good little boys in booke-always does. I say!” 
he added, rashing to the window, ‘there goes 
Dilly Duane. He has got to go up to the Charch 
of the Holy Tooth-pick to pump the organ for 
John. They've got a ’Piscopal crab to preach 
up there, and Billy says he is the jolliest man to 
tell stories. Thee needn’t scold, Aunt Phebe, 
tause I call him a crab; that’s his name. [ 


seen it on a letter—Rev. Harold Crabbe. They | 


are going to have some bully music up there to- 
night, ‘cause John is going up to practice a chant, 
and Billy has got to go and pump forhim. Gol- 
ly, wouldn’t I like to hear him play! I wish 
we had an o in our meeting-house. I don’t 
see why we don’t, I say, mother |” 

But Jane Wilson di 


c 
gone out of her face, and the Madonna sadness 
from her eyes. Jane Wilson seemed to sit among 
her astonished children not the woman who lived 
in perpetual calm, but deeply stirred, and agitated 
with uncontrollable emotion. 

“* Jane!” exclaimed Phebe Morgan in deep, 
_—e" and rebuking tones. ‘* Thee forgets 

y 


“* Unfortunately, I remember,” was the deep, 
passionate answer, and for a single instant there 
flashed into Jane Wilson’s eyes the spirit of re- 
bellion that sometimes sat on Patience’s face. 
It was only an instant. She ced around the 
room on her children’s wondering faces, and with 
the habit of years upon her she put away the new, 
strange mood, and sat with her hands clasped 
over her Bible, the sad-eyed, Madonna-faced wo- 
man. 


Patience Wilson that night crumpled in her 
hand a note. It was John Duane’s old plea pre- 
sented for the last time : 

“Nothing in the world is single, 
All gs by a law divine 
In one another’s being mingle. 
Why not I with thine?” 

“* There is no use,” Patience Wilson was say- 
ing to herself. ‘“‘I can not grieve my mother 
so. After to-night there shall be an e After 


She“stese with a determined air, put on the 
simple Grab bonnet and gray shaw! and went out. 
At the she halted and glanced at the win- 
dows low farm-house. Through the half- 

‘Surtdins of the sitting-room she could see 
her Alt Phébe's rigid face and snowy cap, and 
Patiente Wilson unconsciously crouched behind 
the fenee. ‘What she meditated would bring all 


the vials ‘of that good woman’s indignation on™ 


her head. She glanced upward to her mother’s 
-bedchamiber where a low light barned. Was 
that mother praying for her? And was ‘the 
‘tent of her heart counter to that mother’s 
and teachings? She turned for a moment us if 
to retrace ‘her steps. 

The tight of her m¢her’s chamber went sud- 
denly out and Patience debated with herself. 
**She will never know,” she said, determinedly, 
after a minute more of wavering, ‘‘and I mast 
hear John Duane’s music once more.” She 
turned and took the direction of St. John's. 

Suddenly she stopped, for the door of the farm- 
house closed softly and a bent figure moved slow- 
ly down the narrow walk and out of the little 
gate. She bent her ear to listen, but there was 
no sound save the ringing of the bell at St. 
John’s. That bell brought up a memory of John 
Duane again. ‘It was only my nerves that 
made me think I heard footsteps,” she said to 
herself, reassuringly. ‘‘ And I must hear John 
Duane this once.” She moved on stealthily, half 
crouching by the road-side, and a little way be- 
hind, like a shadow of her guilty self, stealthily 
crept another half bent figure. It took the direc- 
tion of St. John’s also, sometimes wavering as 
Patience had done, but always choosing finally the 
road that lay toward the little Episcopalian church. 

Away in the back of St. John’s, so far back 
that she sat quite in the shadow, Patience Wiil- 
son sat and listened to the organ’s music. 

As the last notes died away another woman 
in the simple garb of a Quakeress entered the op- 
posite side of St. John’s and sat down in the 
shadow likewise. Studying those two faces, one 
could not but be struck "with their resemblance. 
One had listened to the music as if her heart and 
soul were drinking in the strains. The other 
listened to the sermon not less eagerly or intent- 
ly. On the faces of both was the meek sadness 
of self-renunciation with this difference—one was 
self-renunciation just begun, the other was sclf- 
renunciation with the stamp of upon it. 

After the sermon Patience W arose and 
went out. She longed to hear the last chant, but 
she would not for the world have John Duane 
see her there. At the same time the plain wo- 
man in the opposite shadow arose and went out. 
On the graveled walk they came face to face. 

** Patience!” exclaimed the elder woman. 

** Mother!” exclaimed the other. 

They walked on in silence toward their home. 
Phebe Morgan met them at the door. 

‘* Where has thee been?” she asked, anx- 


“To St. John’s,” answered Jane Wilson, 


“Not there? And thee a preacher! It is 
contrary to the discipline!” exclaimed Phebe 
Morgan, in a shocked tone. 

Jane Wilson smiled. That smile was full of 
dignified self-assertion. 

‘**It is contrary to the discipline of my whole 
life,” she answered. ‘* To-day I have learned 
anew why men and women should leave father 
and mother and cleave unto wife and husband. 
When twain are made one flesh time and dis- 
tance can not divide them. This night I have 
listened to Harold Crabbe—~TI who once gave him 
up because his creed was unlike mine. I have 
listened to him with self-condemnation, saying 
to myself, who art thoy that judgest thy neighbor ? 
His is a pure and a self-sacrificing life, 
whatever his creed may be. I have sat and stood 
in the great congregation to-night, in a charch 
with costly gildings and heavy tapestry and peal- 


ing organ, and I have found there true worship- | 


ers of the true God whom we worship. 

As Jane Wilson spoke there had come upon 
the porch and into the little hall the tread of 
manly feet, and’ now there stood within the door 
a young man, with a puzzled face and eager ques- 


tioning eyes. Jane Wilson extended her hand. | 


£ 


MR Duane, thee is welcome,” she said, 
ndly. 

A flush stole over the young man’s face as he 
replied, earnestly, 

** Friend Wilson, I do not crave your welcome 
as a neighbor and friend merely. I desire Pa- 
tience, to have and to hold, to cherish and pro- 
tect. Am I welcome?" 

** Thee is welcome,” answered Jane Wilson. 

“She took the hand of her daughter Patience, 
and laid it in John Duane’s, saying in reverent 


tones, 
‘* What God hath joined together, let no man 


put asunder. 

‘** And thyself?” asked Phebe Morgan, who, 
years before, had put asunder her sister Jane and 
Harold Crabbe. 

‘*'The old way for me,” Jane Wilson replied, 
calmly. ‘‘ The end is not far off.” 

As for Phebe Morgan, zealous in good works 
and faithful in her sect, she left the trio to their 
dreams of love, present and past, and went up 
stairs softly, repeating to herself, with a new 
meaning : 

*' Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I gave my body to be burned, 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’” 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“More fresh air and less medicine” is a maxim 
which multitudes would be wise to adopt. Unless the 
lungs are constantly supplied with an abundance of 
fresh air perfect health can not be preserved. This is 
a very trite remark ; but people need to have the mat- 
ter brought before them often, for they will sit and 
sleep in close, ill-ventilated rooms, if there is the 
slightest pretext for so doing. Mr. Lewis W. Leeds, 
who @uring the war had the charge of ventilating 
Government hospitals, and is now consulting engineer 
of ventilation and heating for the United States Treas- 


_ury Department, says that “thousands are poisoned 


to death by their own breath every year ;” that “it is 
in our own hoases that the blighting, withering curre 
of foul air is found.” That the external atmosphere 
often contains great impurities there is no doubt, but 
if the vitiated exhalations of the lungs are added to 
these the evil is tenfold more serious. Now that the 
eummer has come every body will naturally seek fresh 
air, yet even during this season, except when it is op- 
pressively het, mamy exclude the night-air from their 
Sleeping apartaents, fearful of its dampness. Many 
persons say there is no danger in sleeping in a drau7ht 
ofeir; but those uuaccustomed to such exposure 
weonld doubtless experience immediate il! effects from 
so doing. But there should always be a circulation 
of pare alr in thesleeping-room. A window opened 
at the top and bottoni a few inches wil! keep the air 
in motion. As to fire-boards, which are usually near- 
ly air-tight, Mr. Leeds thitiks the best use that can be 
made of them is to cut them up for kindling wood. 
In the cold season. an open fire assists ventilation, but 
do not board up the fire-place when summer comes. 
There is no surer preventive against epidemic diseases 
than pure air. the doors and windows then, 
and let in the air. No matter if Jane continues in the 
fashion of her sister May, and showers fall every day ; 
if we mast have damp air, let it be as fresh as can be 
obtained. 

A large and very valuable collection of fossils from 
the green sand beds of the well-known Squankum 
Marl Company, near Farmingdale, New Jersey, has 
recently been presented to the Peabody Museum of 
Yale College. It consists of several thousand speci- 
mens, many of them new to science, and is an import- 
ant acquisition to the Museum. 

An exchange says that the secret of being able to 
sleep at will depends upon the power of fixing the at- 
tention upon the breathing. The person must depict 
to himself that he sees the breath passing from his 
nostrils in a continuous stream, and the very instant 


that he brings his mind to concetve this, apart from all 


other ideas, consciousness and memory depart; im- 
agination elumbers ; fancy becomes dormant, thought 
subdaed ; the sentient ties lose their susceptibil- 
ity; the vital or gangli system assumes the sover- 
eignty, and he no longer wakes, but sleeps. We rec- 
ommend this as an excellent method for one who is 
very sleepy! If not pretty sleepy you had better, wait 
a while, as you may get your eyes fixed wide open in 
your endeavors to see the “continuous stream” of 
breath. 


The publisher of The Independent has been im- 
peached by all of his employés, and, in an extempo- 
rized congress, he has been accused, in eleven distinct 


articles, of having been guilty of recent venerous acts 
and habitual good-behavior. Our space will not per- 
mit us to quote all the charges made ; but the Eleventh 
Article is as follows: “Article Eleventh. — You are 
charged, finally, with never having spoken a harsh 
or unkind word, to any person in any department of 
the Independent establishment; with always exhibit- 
ing to us a cheerful countenance ; with never forget- 
ting to bestow bountifal and generous commendatior 
on our best endeavors; and, in short, with a deliber- 
ate attempt on your part to make our daily work a 
daily pleasure.” The sentence pronounced was that the 
accused should accept, as the lightest penalty which 
could justly be inflicted, an elegant Parian statuette 
of “Santa Filomena,” executed by Alderman Cope- 
land, of London—a gem of art. 

The Astor House, which was opened when New 
York was comparatively a village, and which, perhaps, 
is more extensively known than any other hotel in 
America, has recently been renovated and greatly im- 
proved. Once—years ago—it was situated in the cen- 
tre of fashionable life; now it is in the centre of busi- 
ness life. The building has been re-papered, re-car- 
peted, and re-farnished throughout, and every addition 
made which comfort or elegance could demand. An 
entirely new kitchen has been bailt, which is said to 
contain the cooking ramge in the world. It 
was built by a French firm, and has seven Ovens and 
three covers, and can easily cook for S300 pefsous. 
The dining-room has been newly painted and fies 


coed ; and the new patent elevator is an addition which - 


will be welcomed by the patrons of this house. 

A dreadful occurrence took place in Pitte- 
burg, Pennsylvania. A Mrs. M*Knight had been e- 
verely burned by her clothes taking fire from a stove. 
She was in a fair way to recover, when one day she 
complained of an increased burning In ‘one of her 
limbs. The person in attendance, on turning down 
the ded-clothes, discovered that the blanket was on 
fire, and that a portion of the bed had been burned. 
The injuries thus received, and the excitement octa- 
sioned, caused her death the same day. How long the 
burning had been going on previeus to the discovery 
could not be ascertained ; bat a considerable portion 
of the bed and clothes were consumed. The fire is 
supposed to have originated from spontaneous com- 
bustion, caused hy the remedies applied to her i1- 
juries. It is well known that certain substances aic 


| 


liable to undergo chemical changes which develop suf- 
ficient heat to set them on fire. Cloths saturated with 
oil have been thus inflamed, and by being piled to- 
gether in large quantities the danger is by 
the accumulation of heat. 
The Memphis Post gives an account of the 

of a teacher of a colored school at Salisbury, Tennes- 
see. The teacher was a white man, sent there by the 
Freedmen's Bureau a few weeks ago. One Saturday 
evening half a dozen of the President's sympathizers 
disguised themselves by blackening their faces, and 
called upon the teacher, cocked their drawn revolvers 
upon him, and beat and battered him to their crue! 
satisfaction. Their only excuse was their determiva- 
tion that no white man should teach colored children 
at that place. 


~ One of the English Reviews indulges in a lengthy ar- 


ticle upon “ Little Women.” It is not very compliment- 
ary to tall, broad-shouldered, large-armed “ giantess- 
es,” buat bestows abundant praise upon smart, trim 
“little women” with “no more biceps than a lady- 
bird, and just about equal strength with a sparrow.” 
It seems quite of opinion that energy, bravery, and 
power are, in general, associated with smallness: 
that a emall creature whom one blow from a huge 
man's fist could annihilate, gets her own way in every 
thing, and conquers opposition by her very weaknese. 
Finally it concludes that, on the whole, “little women 
have ‘the best of it. More petted than their bigger 


sisters, and infinitely more powerful, they bave their 
worth 
while to contest a point with such creatures, 


There is nothing that wounds a man's self-respect in 
any victory they may get or claim. Where there is 
absolute inequality of stre there can be no hu- — 
Milliation in the self-im defeat of the strunger ; 
and as it is always more pleasant to have peace than 
war, and as big men for the most part rather like than 
not to put their necks under the tread of tiny feet, the 
little woman goes ou her way triumphant to the end, 
breaking all the laws she does not like, and throwing 
down all the barriers that impede her progress, per- 
fectly irresistible and irrepressible in all circumstances 
and under any conditions.” 

The young Prince Imperial of France is now about 
twelve years old. He is small of his age, has a gentle, 
th »ughtful face, dark chestnut hair, and his mother's 
beautiful eyes. He is frank and genial. A little in- 
cident is related of him, which illustrates his sweet 
temper. It occurred several years ago. Some misun- 
derstanding had arieen between the young Napoleon 
and a playmate to whom he was much attached, and 
in the excitement of their juvenile quarrel the Prince 
received a blow. But the child, turning his earnest . 
and thoughtfal eye on his little companion, vald, “I © 
can not return it to you, because you are a French- 
man, and I am the Prince Imperial of France.” The 
children were duly separated and put tn disgrace; 
when, next day, his pugnacious friend was brought 
by his father to apologize for having so far forgotten 
himeelf, the Prince, on seeing him, threw his arms 
round his neck, saying, “Ah, how unhappy I have 
been not to have seen you a whole day !” 

A Cleveland (Ohio) paper states that quite a sensa- 
tion was recently created in that city by the arrival of 
a family possessed of startling characteristics, who 
were on the way to Chicago to embark in the show 
business. Two women and a boy comprised the re- 
markable features of the group. One woman was 
seven feet six inches high, and the other weighed 
seven hundred pounds. The boy, an infant of four 
years, weighed two hundred and thirty poupds. 


The following experience of a humorous traveler, 
who attempted to get a dinner at Rochester, on tiie 
Central Railroad, is worth reading by all who enjoy a 
good laugh: 

‘‘Twenty minutes for dinner!” shonted the brakes- 
man, as gre approached the city. . 

Arrived there, I entered the dining-room and in- 
quired of the waiter: 

“What do you have for dinner?” 

“Twenty minutes,” was the hurried reply. 

I told him I would try half a dozen minutes raw, on 
the half-shell, just to see how they went. 

He scratched his head, trying to comprehend the 
order, but finally gave it up and waited upon some one 
else. 
I approached a man who stood near the door with a 
roll of money in his hand. 

** What do you have for dinner?” 

Half a dollar,” says he. 

I told him that I would take half a dollar well done - 
and asked Rim if he conldn't send me in addition a 
botled pecket-book stuffed with greenbacks, and some 
seven-thirties garnished with postage-etamps and ten- 
cent script. Also, I would like. to wash my dinner 
down with National Band Notes, on “draft.” 

Chili is a musical country. It is said that when 
concert there he 


part of them could read or write, and not a fourth part 
knew a note or character of music. But what was his 
astonishment when he found that almost entire operas 
were familiar to them, and that they were able to re. 
peat with perfect accuracy intricate parts of music 
hearing them played but once or > 
The faith exercised by a great many 
that of the old lady who one night 
passage in the Bible which speaks of the 
There was behind 
which hid the 


E 


it 


to be perfectly sane, 


visit some of the asylums himee!f. 


A late number of the London Quarterly Review con 
tains an interesting article upon the utilization of ref- 
use matter. Old and spoiled photographe are consid- 
ered a very valuable waste, in consequence of ths 
amount of gold and silver they contain, which is re- 
covered by simply burning them, and from the wash 
ings of the prepared paper they are secured by evap- 
oration. The amount of refuee recovered 
amounted in oné large p establish- 
ment to £1000 in ome year. 

Every refase of the precious metals is sacst care- 
fully collected. A jeweler's leather, old and well worn, 
is Often worth many dollars; and what are termed 
“ sweeps” or the dust collected in the leathern recep- 
tacle that is suspended under every working jeweler’s 
bench, is a regular article of trade. A worker tr the 
precions metals can always obfain a new waisicoat for 
an old one in consequence of the vaivable dust adher- 
ing to it. Bookbinders doing a large business tell al- 


- most incredible tales of the amount of gold they col- 


lect from the floors and the rags of the binders 
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shall mover marry | 
answered, firmly. | 
Quakeress,” she thought. ee made 4 requisition upon the civil and military band 
‘She will yet preach from the high seats,” of Valparaiso and Santiago. Upon their presenting 
thought Aunt Phebe. themselves he was amazed to find that not an eighth 
| 
from her view. She had often 
iously. might be taken away; so before retiring she prayed 
arose and lifted the curtain, lo! the pe 
still there. Then the old lady said to 
as I expected, Johan; 
Considerable excitement has been in 
regard to some strange disclosures which have re. 
cently been the confinement of a 
number of persons, 
lanatic asylums. The Emperor has given directions 
for careful official inquiry to be made, and intends to 
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THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


EX-PRESIDENT BUCHANAN. 


JaMES BucHANAN, fifteenth President of the 
United States, died at Wheatland, Pennsylva- 
nia, on June 1, 1868,-aged seventy-seven. We 
give above an accurate portrait of the deceased 
ex-President. 

Mr. BucHaNnan was born at Stony Batter, 
Franklin County, Pennsylvania, on April 22, 
1791. His parents were of Scotch-Irish ex- 
traction. He was graduated at Dickinson Col- 
lege in 1809, and admitted to the Lancaster bar 
in 1812. At 23 he entered the Pennsylvania 
Legislature, and at 29 was elected to Congress 
to represent the district now represented by 
THappevus Stevens. At 41 he was appoint- 
ed Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia, and on 
his return, in 1834, was elected to the United 
States Senate. He remained in the Senate un- 
til the beginning of Mr. Poix’s administration, 
during which he held the position of Secretary 
of State, afterward retiring to private life. On 
the accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presidency, 
Mr. BucHANAN was appointed Minister to En- 
gland, from which post he returned to the Unit- 
ed States to become the candidate of the Demo- 
cratic party for the Presidency. During his ad- 
ministration the long-plotted rebellion was great- 
ly hastened. . Mr. BucHanan took no steps to 


~ 


1868, 


~- 


prevent it, and dur- 
ing its brief but vi- 
olent existence he 
looked on calmly 
from his place of 
retirement. This is 
perhaps the harsh- 
est criticism which 
can be passed upon 
Mr. Bucwanan— 
harsh enough in all 
reason. Undoubt- 
edly his weakness 
in not dealing sum- 
marily with the 
traitors while they 
were plotting at 
Washington gave 
great strength to 
the rebellion, and 
his evident desire 
to end his adminis- : 
tration peacefully, no matter in what condition he 
left the government to his successor, must natu- 
rally ever be a reproach on his memory. Yet 
his services previous to his Presidential career 
were valuable, particularly those abroad, and in 
all charity we should remember these, and en- 
deavor to forget the rest. 


— — - 


{Sxetrourp ny W. B. Barrp.] 


THE DOUGLAS MONUMENT. 


WE give above an illustration of a scene which 
occurred at Chicago, Illinois, on June 3, the oc- 
casion of the removal of the remains of the late 
SterHen A. Doveras from the grave to the 
lately-finished mausoleum. It represents more 


REMOVAL OF THE REMAINS OF THE LATE STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS TO THE MAUSOLEUM AT CHICAGO, 


particularly the ceremonies at the grave on the 
removal of the body. 

On June 2 the Trustees of the Douglas Monu- 
ment Association, accompanied by a son of Mr. 
Dovetas, and others, proceeded to inspect the 
remains of the late Senator, preparatory to their 
formal removal. Upon removing the lid cover- 
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STEAMER “NEWPORT,” OF THE NEW YORK, NEWPORT, AND BOSTON LINE—FAMILIARLY KNOWN AS THE “OLD FALL RIVER LINE.” 


ing the glass, the face of the illustrious Senator 
was found to be in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation, almost as natural as when buried seven 
years ago, excepting that the eyes were more 
sunken, the nose more contracted, and the sur- 
face of the forehead somewhat indented or pit- 
ted; but the complexion was very fair, the con- 
tour of the head and face apparently unchanged, 
and the expression quite natural and plainly rec- 
ognizable. The hair looked as black and glossy 
as ever, and the raiment as new and tidy as when 
first put on, and presenting but little evidence of 
mildew or discoloration. 

The mausoleum to which the body was re- 
moved, and which is shown in our illustration, 


is to be surmounted by a monument designed by 
Mr. L. W. Vouk, the distinguished sculptor of 
Chicago. The total height will be one hundred 
feet. The statues which ornament four corners 
of the base are of Jackson, CLay, WEssTER, 
and Cass, who were contemporaries of Dovc- 


LAS. 

The base of the pedestal which supports the 
column exhibits on its four sides a series of his- 
torical basso relievo pictures, representing the 
progress of civilization in the West, with which 
Mr. Doveras was so closely identified. And 
the column is crowned with a colossal statue 
of the departed “‘ Little Giant.” The mauso- 


leum is twenty feet square, and through a grated 


bronze door the spectator will be able to behold 
the sarcophagus containing the remains of Mr. 
as, reposing there, in ‘‘dim, religious 
light.” An eagle, with drooped wings, sits over 
the door of the mausoleam—an eloquent emblem 
of mourning for a great man. 


THE STEAMER “NEWPORT.” 


On this page we give an engraving of the 
splendid steamer Newport, belonging to the 
‘** Boston, Newport, and New York Steamboat 
Company” (Old Fall River Line). The New- 
port was built by Jonn Enouis & Son, New 
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SCENE ON THE ROAD TO JEROME PARK. 


Pappy To Brarpezt.—“‘ Sure, Biddy, the Folks will think we're the Aristocracy goin’ to the Races!” 


York. She is 350 feet long, with 44 feet beam, 
and extreme breadth over all of 80 feet. Her 
keel is of white oak, 14 x 14 inches, and frame 
of oak and locust. The floor timbers are of 
oak, 8 inches thick, and moulded 19 inches. 
There are 11 tiers of keelson; the centre keel- 
son is of oak, 14 inches wide by 36 deep, bolt- 
ed through the keel and floors, and riveted on 
rings to the keel. ‘The bottom is “‘ solid,” filled in 
with white pine 11 inches wide and 19 deep, and 
calked. There are yellow pine beams 17 x 18 
inches, every twenty feet, fastened into the keel- 
son, and kneed to the side of the vessel. The 
ceiling is of oak, 7 inches thick and square-fast- 

e is strapped with the best of American 
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iron, 22 feet long, 44 x $ inches, and has an iron 
belt all around the head of the frame 6 inches 
wide by # inch thick, riveted together every fifty 
feet, making a continuous belt around the vessel. 
The beams are of white pine—main-guard beam 
26 x22 inches, and 80 feet lung. ‘Ten beams, 
1 x 20 inches and 78 feet long, support the boil- 
ers; all other beams are placed two feet from 
centres, andare 8 x8inches. ‘The ‘‘hog-frame” 
supporting the hall is the strongest ever put on a 
steamboat in the country, being 44 inches thick, 
with 44 inches moulded, and 16 inches sided, 
fastened with 2 and 2} inch rods up and down 
and diagonal. For outside planking she has 
three streaks of oak “strings,” 6 inches thick 
and 12 inches wide, let into each timber 1 inch ; 
the garboard streak is 5 inches thick, and fasten- 
ed with copper bolts, and the rest of the plank- 
ing is 4 inches thick. ‘Tonnage, 2140, 2»e 
fuur water-tight compartments. 

The joiner work was done by Jonw E. Horr- 
mire, New York. ‘The promenade is 9} feet 
above the main deck. ‘The main hall-is finished 


_ with half-round columns of the Corinthian style, 


with a very heavy entablature 2 feet 10 inches 
high, with elaborately carved moulding, and is 
gilded. »This hall has a dome roof 6 feet high, 
with ventilating sash of 24 feet, ornamented with 
fancy cut glass. The ladies’ saloon, on the main 
deck aft, is similarly finished, and the lower cabin 
is also tastefully ornamented. 

The-engine of the Newport was built at the 
Novelty fron Works, New York, and is a splendid 
piece of mechanism, and embraces all modern 
improvements. There are four boilers, situated 
on the guards amidships, well secured and pro- 
tected. The wheels are 42 feet in diameter, and 
13 feet face. 

There are on this boat 150 state-rooms, and 
400 berths. The rooms are 7 by 7 feet each, 
and are finished and furnished with black walnut, 
and all the rooms contain two berths, also four 
bridal apartments of larger dimensions. The 


_ berths all have patent spring slats and hair mat- 


tresses, and are trimmed outside with fringed 
curtains. Most of the rooms are entered from 
alcoves from the main hall. 

The Newport was furnished by the Company 
who own her. The drapery, carpets, linen, etc., 
sre from A. T. Stewart & Co.; the gas-fix- 
tures, silver-plate, etc., from E. V. 
&Co, Painted by Barney & New York. 

She has all the modern apparatus for extin- 
guishisg fire, and carries Francis’s Patent Me- 
tullic Life-Boats, with ALLEN’s Patent Boat-dis- 
engaging Apparatus attached. Life-preservers 
are under all pillows in rooms and berths, and the 
“tate-room doors, which are hung with shifting 
butts, can be unshipped and used as life-preservers. 

This boat, with her consorts, the Old Colony, 
Metropolis, and Empire State, plies between 
New Yorkand Newport, Rhode Island, and thence 
connects with the Oty CoLony AND NEWPORT 
Kattway to Boston, forming the ‘‘Old Fall 
River Line,”’ which has been successfully in oper- 
ation for about a quarter of a century. 

Lhe Newport is cominanded by Captain WILL- 
raM Brown, a veteran in the service. THEO- 
port Warren is Clerk; L. V. ‘Titton, Stew- 
ard; and James Finke, Engineer. 

-he is a beautiful vessel, and can sail twenty 
miles per hour with ease, and carries twelve hun- 
dred passengers and a large freight. 


THE BENTON STATUE. 

Harritt Hosmsr’s statue of Tuomas H. 
Benton was inaugurated at St. Louis, Missouri, 
on May 27. ‘The history of the work is well 
known. Jt was commenced in 1860, and when 
the details were decided the order for the work 
was given to Miss Hakriet Hosmer, of Water- 
tewn, Massachusetts, then in Rome, but whose 
an. tomical studies were pursued in St. Louis. 
Miss Hosmer fashioned the model in Rome, in 
1361. The casting was done at Munich. ‘The 
statue 1s of light gilt bronze. ‘The figure stands 
upor. the right foot, the left easily advanced, and 
the erect form suggests a solidity of position com- 
bined with real grace. An outer garment covers 
it, a compromise between the Roman toga and 
the modern military cloak. The left hand is 
enveloped in the folds of the garment, slightly 
raised, and holding the upper corner of a dis- 
played map. The right arm is without the dra- 
pery, thrust downward, and the hand grasps the 
lower part of the map, rolled up in scroll form. 
‘The head is bare and is taken from Macpona.p’s 
well-known bust, and is considered ait excellent 
likeness of the subject. 

‘The ceremonies of the inauguration were sim- 
ple but impressive. ‘The statue was enveloped 
in a dun-hued robe of muslin, that was gathered 
in folds about its apex, and fell flowing grace- 
fully over the bronze form, tastefully bound with 
crimson cords with tassels attached, and com- 
pletely hiding the figure. All that could be seen 
was the pedestal, an elegantly-finished parallelo- 
piped of Quincy granite, with four panels upon its 
faces let into the stone, and surrounded by mi- 
tred mouldings. ‘This pedestal rests upon three 
lifts of steps of the same material. Upon the top 
of this structure stood the veiled form. Mrs. 
General. Fremont, a daughter of Mr. Benton, 
ascended the three steps at the front face, upon 
which was engraved the gilded letters of her late 
father, ‘* There is the East—there is India.” 
She lifted her hand to the tassel indicated by 
Captain Eps, pulled the tense cord, which broke 
the fastenings, the veil fell and floated away, 
thie form stood forth in its massive beauty and 
glory, the cannon off on the hill poured forth the 


‘salute of thirty guns, ordered by Secretary Stan- 


Ton in honor of the departed statesman, the 
multitude echoed forth shout after shout of ex- 
ultant joy, and the first statue ever erected west 
of the Mississippi was seen permanently fixed, in 
all its grandeur, a memento of one of the great- 


est men the republic has produced. 


ENCORES. 


Tue theory of encores involves this monstrous 
proposition, that the more efficiently the labor 
is performed the greater stress is put upon 
the laborer; so that, if he be perfectly effective, 
he shall be required to perform his task two if 
not three times over. How this strikes one at first 
sight, before habit has inured one to its defects, 
is exemplified by the story of Pasta’s maid. The 
great artist had given her servant, a simple coun- 
try-girl, an order for the opera. It was a grand 
occasion—a night in which Pasta appeared in 
one of her master-pieces. Never had she acted 
better—voice, declamation, emotion, every thing 
about her, conspired to make that assumption 
famous in lyric annals. Applause rained on her 
at every turn; she was bissée times out of men- 
ti; in short, it was a furore. At the end of 
the evening she wearily asked her waiting-maid 
how she had enjoyed the play. 

** Well, the play, ma'am, was fine, bat I felt 
sorry for you,” was the reply. 

“* For child! And why?” 

‘* Well, ma'am,” said the waiting-maid, ‘‘ you 
did every thing so badly, that the people were 
and storming at you, and mak- 
ing you do it all over again.” 

‘This was the ingenue’s reading of an encore. 

But it is not on the performer alone that the 
custom of indiscriminate encoring heavily falls. 
It is equally wearying to a large portion of the 
audience. Every one familiar with crowded and 
popular concerts well remembers the ‘‘ ssh,” deep- 
ening into a sibilant sound, which comes from 
the connoisseurs when the applause of the igno- 
rant benches threatens an injudicious encore. 
But the plaudits are louder the dissident 
tones; the singer reappears on the platform, and 
politeness silences the connoisseurs, while the 
noisy ones redouble their acclamation. ‘Then the 
observer may note a look of weariness steal over 
the habitual concert-goer as he settles resignedly 
down to the inevitable ition. ‘The encorist 


polite many. aque will prevail 
against the wishes of a dissentient audience. For 
whereas it is voted rude to hiss, no canon de- 
nounces applause, save in a church. And even 
if it be granted that the majority have decided 
for an encore, it does not necessarily make out a 
case for them beyond appeal. For the vulgar, 
who attend a concert once in a way, and who 
are greedily anxious to obtain the most for their 
money, have no right to dictate to the culti- 
vated few—the steady patrons of the art—have 
no right, that is to say, to impose a condition 
over and above the contract. They pay their 
money for a stipulated commodity, and they do 
not deserve to claim that which, not being in 
the bond, inconveniences a portion of the con~ 
stituency. 


Burnett's Cocoatne cleanses, perfumes, and 
dresses the hair beautifully. —Home Journal. 

Burnett's a cosmetic, is pro- 
nounced one of the best toilet fixtures ever pre- 
pared. — St. Louis Evening News. 


Tue ‘‘Star Shuttle Sewing Machine Compa- 
ny” are manufacturing one hundred of their 
celebrated machines per day, at their works in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, AND TAN. The 

only reliable Remedy for those Brown Diacolora- 

tions on the face is PERRY'S MOTH and FRECKLE 
LOTION. Prepared only i Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 
Bond St., New York. §@~ Sold every where. 


~ For BLACK WORMS and PIMPLES or the FACE, 
use CoMEDONE AND Pimpie Remepy. Order 
from Druggist, or Dr. B. C. Perry, 49 Bond St., N. Y. 


$15 GET THE BEST. $15 


OROIDE GOLD WATCH Co., 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
78 NASSAU 8T., NEW YORK. 


Oroide is a new ag resembling Gold, re-~ 
tains ite color and brilliancy. The OROIDE GOLD 
WATCHES are in hunting cases (Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s), manufactured at our factory in Switzerland, 
from the best materials, of the most approved styles, 
jeweled, and pond finished; are guaranteed re- 
liable TIME-KEEPERS. As to appearance, durabili- 
ty, etc., have never been su very seldom equal- 
ed, by watches of the most rare and cost! description. 


Warranted one year. Price $15, payable to Express | 


on receipt of the ; 
In order to protect the public from imposition, have 
concluded to retail our celebrated watches. 


Sweetest Lire” is good health and 
vood spirits ; and if you have them not, the next best 
thing is what will restore bloom to the faded cheek 
and happiness to the drooping heart. The great and 
sure remedy is PLANTATION BITTERS, which our 
physicians recommend to both male and female pa- 
tienta, as a safe, reliable, agreeable, and cordial stim- 
ulant. They contain nothing to disagree with the 
most delicate constitution, and have won golden opin- 
ions from all who have tried them, and probably no 
article was ever tried by so many persons. They ele- 
vate the depressed, and give strength to The weak. 


MAGNOLIA WATER is a delightful toilet article 
—superior to Cologne, and at half the price. 


“ Te ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION,” with 12 
Portraits of the most distinguished living Bish- 
ops and Priests in America. See July No. Purexotoa- 
IOAL JOURNAL. cents, or $3 a year. News- 
men haye it, 8. R, WELLS, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


FPRECELES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 
PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
SOFT, FAIR, and BLOOMING. 


This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and has been established 25 years. 


For ladies jn the nursery it is of great importance. 
For gentlemen after shavingit allays the smarting pain 
and makes the face delightfully cool and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP” 
for the nursery, and bath, delightfally perfumed, 


totlet, 
25 cents per cake. Sold every where. 


“FLOR DEMaAyo: 


A NEW PERFUME FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUQGGISTS. 
PLALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N.Y. 


BOOSEY’S 


CHEAP MUSIC. 
Parlor Piano-Forte Music. In Booka, Fifty Cents Each. 
Brinley Richards’s and G. A. Osborne's Twelve 

« « © 2 
Schumann's Twenty-two Pieces. . . . 
Leybach’s Six Popular Fantasias .. 


Kuhe's Eight Fantasias... . 

ven New Wal etc. 
Mendelssohn's Music to Midsummer Night's 

Dream, complete . 5Oc. 


Mailed on receipt of rice. Catalogues ‘ of cheap 
musical application. 
& CO., Na. Broadway, New York. 


& New Discovery 


The most profound and SBCRET commanications 
may now So or TELEG: 
without the possibility of their being read by any one 
e addressed. 


except the reon to w they are 
SYSTEM OF KEY- 
learned 


Strause’s 


pe 

FOWLER'S SELF-TEAC 
WRITING accomplishes this end, and can be 
in five minutes by any one who can read or write. On 
receipt of $1 I will send two Self-Teaching Charts ; 
or, for $5, mn Charts to one address, postpaid. 
Competent Agents, either ladies or gentlemen, wanted 
in every city, town, and county in the United States 

Send stamp for circular. Apply to or 
WLER & CO., 87 Park Row, Room 


Hon. R COLPAZ. 

For the best Campaign Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
GRANT & COLFAX, send to the oldest and most re- 
spectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
a specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
ready a oo va  * of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
$10 per 100. We will send to any etteees, postpaid, 
on a of price, One Sample, .» Three Sam 
50c., with Price-List. We request our Correspondents 
to be brief, as we are always very busy during the 
Campaign. We make suitable reductions on all large 
orders for Dealers and Clubs. 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
We antee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money sent tous. Address 

RICHARDS & MARKET, 

P.O. Box 3131. 55 Murray St., N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Pres prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on appl cation. Speci- 
men ks of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co., 
26 Courtiandt Street, New York. 


ORKINGMEN’S NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD. 
Every member of this organization is absolutely 

sure of 100,000 dsuars’ worth of property within five 
years, with remunerative employment from the beqgin- 
ning. For full particnlars, address A. T. PECK, Cor- 
responding Secretary Premier Lodge, Danbury, Conn. 


MPLOYMENT. $15 00 to $30 00 a day guaranteed. 

Male or Female Agents wanted in eer town— 

descriptive circulars free, Address JAMES C. RAND 
& CO., Biddeford, Me. 


ANTED, AGENTS FOR OUR $1 SALE. Send 
25c. for two Checks. Circulars free. BANKS, 
LORD, & CO., 221 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Hoves PIANO WITHOUT A MASTER: also 
for MELODEON, CABINET ORGAN, GUITAR, 
ACCORDEON, CONCERTINA, GERMAN ACCOR- 
DEON, BANJO VIOLIN, FLUTE, 


CLARIONET 
FLAGEOLET, FIFE. h Book contains easy and 


simple, but very complete rules and exercises, with 
from one to four hundred pieces of popular music, 
fingered exypreeey for the instrument, Price 50 cents 


each, sent tpaid. 
em HOWE, 108 Court St., Boston. 


YMAN BEECHER’S AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY, &c. ‘Autobiography, Correspond- 
ence, &c., of Lyman Beecher, D.D. Edited 
by his Son, CHartes Berecuer. With 
Three Steel Portraits and Engravings on 
Wood, 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $5 00. 


A more entertaining bi 
lished in many a year, and tt be many a year be- 


fore another like itappears. Dr. was a singu- 
lar great man, with marked peculiarities of thought, 
habits, and style; original, energetic, bold, religious, 
sincere, loving God and his fellow-men profoundly, 
and seeking to do good in his own way. The man- 
ner of getting up the book is quite as peculiar as the 
subject.. For years pest, eee the patriarch’s depar- 
ture to his long home, his gifted children have been 
in the habit of gathering around him and listening to 
his reminiscences of former days, asking him ques- 
tions, and drawing out his views of men and things. 
Mrs. Stowe's questions are indicated by her initials, 
and Miss Catharine Beecher’s by her own, an e 
boys have theirs ; and these queries and replies, being 
interspersed with the story, give animation and va- 
riety. Then there is a rich material in the cor- 
respondence with men and women on public and 
domestic matters, religious, political, and literary ; 
letters to and from these rare children in the various 
stages of their intellectual and moral development, 
beautiful pictures of home life in the country, with 
rapid and startling remarks on preachers, teachers, 
postessing uncommon interest for types of read- 
ers.— New York Observer. 


Poniisuzp ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


has not been pub- 
will no pu 


Sent by mail, postage an f the United 
4 states, on of the price, 


LOVE OR MARRIAGE? A Novel. By 


Brack. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


An interésting plot, honest, earnest though 
graceful Londen Review. 
The com tion of a cultivated mind; it is full of 


thought, careful wri , of pithy, of 


isiarisclantecname. but well told, and 

8 a 

This te — Athen I 
nove one t cocckb i 

ction of an ent 

genius—which we ld conceive y capable 

of works of art that might live.— Spectator. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Sent by mail, aid, to 


Parents Prize Pain Paint. — 


Professiona) 


Pain Paint Puzzles Petulant Phools ; 

People Purchase Pain Paint; 

Posters Proclaim Pain Paint ; ah 

Pain Paint Punishes Plasters, 

n t cen per bottle. 
Pain Paint sold every where by Dru 

And tested free of east at 4 oom, 

Dr. WOLCOTT S Office, No. 170 Chatham Square, N.Y. 


Negotiators of Loans can make a mutu- 
ally advantageous connection in N. Y. by address- 
ing LOANS & DISCOUNTS, N. Y. Post-Office. 


Grant and Colfax Watch Charma, 50c. each, by return 
mail. W. Carpenter, Microscopist,77 Nassau St., N.Y. 


“fINRY IT.” ASS Ma , in clubs of 10, sent half 

a year, “‘on trial,” for $10, or ~ay, = each! Tur 
Picroritat Jourwat. New Vol—4sih 
—begins with July No. 8. R.WELLS, 389 B’dway, N.Y. 


‘Unquestionably the best sustained work of 
the kind in the world.” 


Harper’s Magazine. 


In the Namber for January was commenced “ The 
Woman's Kingdom: a Love Story," by Drsan 
Craix, Author of “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. 


The most lar Monthly in the world.—New York 
popu y ew 


It meets recisely the popular taste, furnishing a 
pleasin ma instructin Fariet of reading for all. 
Zion's Herald, Boston. 


‘‘A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Number for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of “* The Moonstone,” a Novel, by 
Author of “ The Woman in White,” &c. 


model newspaper of our country.—JN. Y. Eve 
he articles upon public questions which appear 


Harper's Weexiy form a remarkable series of 
political essays.—North American Review. 


An Illustrated Weekly Journal of Fashion, 
Pleasure, ang Instruction. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


In it is now being published “* The Household Angel,” 
a Novel, by Firz Hceu Lep.ow. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers.—A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICAL} 


Harper's One Year...... $4 00 

Harrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 4 

Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 4 00 
Harper's Macazine, Harren’s Weex ty, and Harprr’s 


Bazak, to one ad 
two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnz, WEEK ty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever; Club of Five 
Sunsceipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
ies for $20 00. 


for one year, $10 00; or any 


tw Harrer’s Perioprcars will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 


Bound Volumes of the Ma@azineg, each Volnme con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, wil! be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume, sent by mail, postage paid. 
Bound Volumes of the Werx1.y, each containing the 
Numbers for a Year, will be furnished for $7 00, freight 
paid by the Publishers. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazixne 24 cents a , for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
-_ , at the office where received. Subsc 


ubscriptions from 

e inion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cevts for 
the Werxiy or Bazar, to pre-pay the United States 


postage. 

Subscribers to the Mae Wrexk ty, or Bazar 
will find on each wrapper the Number with which 
their subscription expires. Each pertodicn is stopped 
when the term of subecription cloves. Itis not neces- 
sary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In ordering the Macazmer, the Werexty, or the 
Bazan, the name and address should be clearly writ- 
ten. When the direction is to be changed, both the 
old and the new one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draf, 
stolen, it can be renewed without jogs te 


ror Apyerristve rx Harrer'’s 


Harper's —Whole Page, $250; Half Pa 
$125; Quarter age, insertions or, for a Ines 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 


Wi -—Inside P 50 
Outside Page, #3 00 per 
Harper's Bazar.—@i 00 per Line, each insertion. 
Prrioprcat supplied with Harrrr’s Wexx- 
Ly and Hargrer’s Bazar at Seven’ Dollare per hundred 
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People 
} Patronize Pain Paint: 
+ Preachers Praise Pain Paint: 
: Physicians Prescribe Pain Paint ; 
, Papers Push Pain Paint ; 
i Press —— Pain Paint ; 
Patients Proclaim 
ain Paint Potential : 
ain Paint Prostrates Burgative Pills ; 
ain Paint Prevents Pain - 
} ain Paint Procures Practical Peace ; 
4 
) ; may say that herein the feeling of the majority is 
consulted ; but the proposition is not always true. 
A few noisy applauders can easily overpower the TS 
= 
22, New Xor. 
a 
| 
ia General U. S. GRANT. 
| 
| | 
| 
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THE 


Old and Reliable Fall River and Newport Line 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & BOSTON. 


gw Passengers by this route are assured of a comfortable night's rest on boats combining, with the best 
sea-going qualities, speed, elegant furnishings, and a table supplied with the best the market affords. 


THE SPLENDID STEAMBOATS 


NEWPORT, 


Capt. WM. BROWN, 


AND 


OLD COLONY, 
Capt. A. N. MILLER, 


ALTERNATE DAILY (SUNDAYS EXCEPTED), 
Leaving New York from Pier 28, North River, Foot of Murray Street, at 5 P.M. 


Passengers can take Train on NEWPORT AND OLD COLONY RAILWAY from Newport, R.1., at 4.00 
A.M., and arrive in Boston at 6.10, in time to connect with all Northern and Eastern Trains and Boats. 
Families can rest undisturbed, Breakfast on board at 7.00 A.M., and take 7.45 A.M. Train, and ARRIVE IN 
BOSTON AT EARLY BUSINESS HOURS. Returning Trains leave OLD COLONY RAILWAY DEPOT, 
corner of Kneeland and South Streets, at 4.30 and 5.30 P.M. 


MEALS FURNISHED ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 

This is the only DIRECT ROUTE for NEWPORT, FALL RIVER, TAUNTON, 
NEW BEDFORD, MARTHA'S VINEYARD, MIDDLEBORO’, the BRIDGE- 
WATERS, PLYMOUTH, and ALL TOWNS ON CAPE COD, and NANTUCE- 
ET. Fares always as Low as by any other Line. 

FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS INQUIRE OF THE AGENTS, 
nly E. LITTLEFIELD, 72 Broadway, New York. 


New York, June 20, 1863. 


W. H. BULLOCK, Supt. 0.C. & N.R. R., Boston. 


TO THE LADIES. 


We are Agents for over ONE HUNDRED Foreign 
and Domestic Manufacturers, and are prepared to 
furnish the whole country with DRY and FANCY 
GOODS, SILKS, SHAWLS, JEWELRY, SILVER- 
WARE, FURNITURE, SEWING MACHINES, PI- 
ANOS, &c., &c., at the uniform price of 


ONE DOLLAR FOR EACH ARTICLE. 


Send your clubs of ten and upward for descriptive 
checks, showing what article can be obtained for One 
Dollar, with ten cents for each check. 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 
Presents worth from $3 to $400 sent free of charge 
to agents sending clubs. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY TOWN. 
CUSHMAN & 
10 Arch Street, Boston. 


WATCHES, and ROSKOPPF'S PEOPLE'S 
WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and re- 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
deceived. It has seriously occupied the attention of 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- 
logiums of the press in consequence of its peculiar 
ae gee but has also obtained a Gold Medal ai the 

aris Exposition. The movements are well finished, 
— regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
actured in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphiet, which 
will be sent postpaid on demand. 

A full assortment of Chains, aleo Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. 8 sent by express, 
C.0.D., with charges, 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No, 44 Nassau Street, New York, 


Campaign Sleeve-Buttons. 
IMITATION IVORY. 
Perfect Likenesses of Grant and Colfax, 
in relief Red, White, Blue, Black, and Brown. 


$1 00 per pair. Sent free on receipt of price. 
"Lae Discount to the Trade. 


Wa. M. WELLING, Patentee, 571 Broadway, N. Y. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT. 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


| Sy Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’ y. 


$395 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES. 28 New 


Articles. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setrween AVENUES B 
anv C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, VicesP resident. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
pride. 


*¥7OUNG MEN” who seek nal improvement 
and promotion; YOUNG WOMEN who would 
“like to do something ;” Parents, Teachers, and others 


may have the $3 JouRNAL 
six month clubs of oe “" at $1 each. 
AdGress S. R. WELLS, 889 way, N.Y. 


Imitation Ivory Goods. 


Great Im made: 8 New Patents received. 
MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 single gross. 


Presidential Campaign, 1868. 
NOW is the TIME for AGENTS to make MONEY. 


Sample lot of twelve different elegant styles of 
GRANT an LFAX Medals, Ba , and Pins sent 
pees on receipt of $2 00. Also in press, and will 
ready June 10th, the Grant and az Campairn 
Songeter, brimful of new and original Songs for the 
Campaign, adapted to pape airs. Price 26 Cents 
Also, "3s Edition Illustrated Campaign Life of 
Grant and az, with Republican Platform and Cam- 
paign Matter specially pertinent to the issue. Price 
¥5 Cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Agente 
wanted every where. Liberal inducements. Address 
B. W. HITCHCOCK, 98 Spring S8t., N. Y. 
Headquarters for all kinds of Campaign Goods. 


I ORD BROUGHAM; Assor Lawrence: Zanox 
4 Pratt; Miss L. A. Pittsinger; Peter Van Cor- 
nelius; Verdi the Composer; Bishop McCloskey; a 
group of Beautiful Women, in July No. Pureno.ogetoar 
OURNAL. Only 80c., or $8 a year. In clubs of 10, six 
months on trial, $10. 8S. R.We.s, 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beautifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, y 
w. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., New York. 


| T GRANT Mepattions, genuine Photo- 

phs, wholesale to agents and dealers. ples 
and circulars by mail, 20c. and red stamp. 8.8. Barzir & 
Co., Manuf'rs of Campaign Medals, Pearl St., N.Y. 


N Ten copies of a first-class 
$3 Magazine six months, “on trial,” for 

$10. The Prorontat Jougwat sent in 
clubs of 10, from July to Jan , at only $1 a copy. 
A new volume—4sth—begins with the July No. 

THINK OF IT. Get one of the best Scientific and 
Literary Monthlies ever published. The Trenton Mon- 
itor says of it: “A periodical which; more perhaps 
than any other publication in the world, is calculated 
to do good to its readers." Al! should read it. 

Terms as above—no deviation—money with the club, 
in registered letter, or in P.O. order. Address 8S. R. 
WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, New York. 


Every VIOLATION 


Of the laws of health invariably entails its own pun- 
ishment, and the warnings administered by the faith- 
ful monitor (pain) can not be neg#ected with impuni- 
ty. It its admonitions were heeded, and the proper 
remedy immediately resorted to, a vast amount of 
suffering would be prevented, and dangerous diseases 
averted. When the head throbs, the lips become 
parched, and the cheek is burning—the warning is 
given; neglect is then dangerous. In the vast store- 
house of nature may be found remedies for all the dif- 
ferent maladies that afflict mankind, without resort- 


ing to perniciousminerals. The best of these medic- 
inal agents have been incorporated in the preparation 
known as 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bittters, 


and offered as a safe remedy to those suffering from 
the various forms of fever. This me@icine has stead- 
ily and surely won its way into the confidence of the 
public, and has received the warmest encomiums from 
the press and people throughout the Union. As a 
valuable tonic for the cure of Dyspepsia, Flatulence, 
Constipation, and General Nervous Debility, it can 
not be approached. Every day new cases of its great 
effect are chronicled through our public journals, 
There is nothing equal to the enjoyment which the 
afflicted experienee when using this valuable specific. 
Its mild tone, its sure and vigorous action upon a dis- 
ordered stomach, and the cleansing of the entire hu- 
man body, should recommend it to all classes of our 
community. 


GRANT & COLFAX. 
GENTS WANTED—For 


X, with a ——— Por- 
trait, in press. rice 25 cta., 
which we give to our subscrib- 
ers to the Life of Grant. 

TREAT & CO., Publishers. 
654 Broadway, N. Y. 


EAUTIFUL WOMEN.” Nationalt 
French, Gorman, Austrian, Turk 


: English, 
h, Russian, 
Grecian, Swies, Polish, Chinese, Swedish, Datch, Jap- 
anese, etc., with portraits, in July No. Purenwoioeicat 
Jocmnat, 90 cts., or $8 a year; clubs of 10, six months 
trial” for $10. 5S. R. 389 Broadway, N.Y. 


Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


warranted by s 


—_ Also Oroide Chains, as well made ast 


Unit tates by express. 


in and as 
ose of gold 
Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid whe the goods are 


| For appearance, durability, and time they have never 

» been equaled by watches costing five times as much. Each one 
pecial certificate to keep accurate time. Price ¢15. Gentlemen's and Ladies’ sizes. For this 
small sum any one can have an excellent watch, — 


for time, as a gold one 


, from $2 to $6, s sent to any part of the 


delivered by the express. Customers must pay av the express charges. 
C.B.COLLINS & CO.,37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O. (up stairs). 
TO CLUBS.—Where SIX WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Extra Watch, making 


SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS. 


t#” CAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high a reputation, and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, representing them 
to be Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most positively that 


we employ no 


nts, and that no one else does or ean make Oroide; consequently these representations are 


lalse. The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
From the New York Independent. 
Our readers have probably observed in our paper the advertisement of C. E. Collins & Co.'s Oroide Watches. 


These 


who can not afford to pay a price of $40 or 


utlemen are manufacturing a watch which the 
case which is ornamental! and durable, an almost exact imitation of gol 
and find it a good time-keeper when well regulated. There are a great many 
for a first-class silver watch, nor $125 to $175 for a gold one, yet 


claim to pave gee time-keeping qualities, and in a 
. We have tried one of the watches, 
rsons in all classes of society 


would like a handsome-looking watch, keeping fair time. The Oroide Watch appears to suit their cases exactly. 


Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


West Bancor, December 8, 1867. 


GenTLeMEN,—I have received the watch you sent per the Adams Express, and like it very well. it keeps 
good time, and is of a handsome appearance. I have disposed of it to a friend of mine, and now wish you to 
send me one of the same kind. I may be able to vet some other orders for you ere long. When you sgnd it, 
direct it to Havre de Grace, Md., as that is the nearest point for me to get it. Hoping to hee from you soon, 


I remain, yours, &c., 
Mesars. C. E. Collina & Co.: 


. Beprorp. 
a., December 10, 1867. 


York, P 
Dear Strs,—I received the Watch to-day, and I am very much pleased with it. It is in reality more than 
you advertise. There are five persons who will send for the same watch in a few days. Yours respectfully, 


Mesers. C. E. Colline & Co.: - 


Mercuants’ Unton Expr 


ZINKAND. 
Dec. 4, 186T. 


GENTLEMEN, — Please send me a half dozen Oroide Watches—small, medium, and large Sizes. The watch 
me sent on the 30th of November is all sound, and worth four times its cost. I will sell a great many watches. 
lease send me samples of your chains. I am going to keep two or three men travelling “ee time. Very 


truly yours, 
Meaars. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


. H. 
Grrenwoon, Nov. 28, 1867. 


Dear Sirzs,—Myself and three others wish you to send four of your Imitation Gold Watches, at $15 each, 


ntlemen's size, and receive pa 


—all of Greenwood. 
Mesars. C. BE. Collina & Co.: 
to send méa watch. I made 


izs8,—I wish you 
finished, for they will sell well. Several of my frien 


ge ent on delivery. Address Greenwood 
nerior, Michigan, by express to Negone, for Michael Lynch, Michael Connal, John Shehen, and Heo 
our watches stand in great esteem here. Yours, &., 


ke Su- 
Young 


ICHAEL Lynon. 
Fort Harxer, Kansas, Nov. 27, 1867. 


Farms, Marquette County, 


nite a spec. on the last watch. I want this watch well 


have received watches from you, and they like them 


very well. Send by the U.S. Express. I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


to Ellsworth City, Ks. 
Messrs. C. BE. Collina & Co.: 


wey A, Lzonagrp, Bugler, Co. H, 7th U. 8. C. 
Satem, Onecon, December 12, 1867. 


Gents,—I did not reach this place as soon as I expected when I wrote to ng from Idaho, but was pleased 


when I arrived yesterday to find that » + — was filled, and the watches 
brother will start for New York soon, and will call and see you. 


watches well, especially the large one. 
Thanking you for your promptneéss, I remain yours, 
Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: 


the express office. I like the 


Joun T. CRomwett. 
La Granor, Ono, January 14, 1568. 


Sins,—I am glad to say that the watch for my friend gave entire satisfaction ; and, as he deals in the art- 


expect farther ord 

aving it registered, to save $1 

we remain your most obedient serves 

Mesars. C. E. Collins & Co.: 
Gznts,—Please send me, C. 0. D., two of 


ers; and, as we put confidence in you, we will forward the money by mail, 
expenses back on the a oping _ will deal promptly with us, 
amzs A. 


Harrison ComgNneLL. 
Weer January 15, 1868. 


Oroide Watches, gent’s watch: want one of them most as 


lain a case as — have, the other one carved. Also two of your two-dollar chains. Send to Lima, Ally Co., 


io, by M. U. Express. Respectful! 
P.S.—The Ladies’ Wateh 
splendid article. 


Mesers. C. E. Colina & Co.: 


Please send me per express two watches, gents’ size; and if they prove to be as good 


mé, I think I will want 


C. M. Corrt. 


ours, 
i you sent me was all that I could ask for the money. It heqpe goed time, and isa 


OFTFIN. 


Port Henry, N. ¥., January 15, 1868. 
as the one you sent 
A. Wasson. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
THEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM’ 


THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company eell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show.) 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


(black), T0c., 30c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. 
Mixx (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
r id. 


Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (green), 80c., We, $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youne Hyson (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per tb. 

Unoororep Japan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per tb. 
| Gunrowpsr (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 26 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by 4 our 

which we sell at the low price of 36 cents per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per mb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per b. 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but er orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our ts are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may cpnfident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 

large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
uce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the’ Exprese charges) by 
sending directly to 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 
or ImrraTions. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our dame. 
POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


, Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
ess): 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. * 


The Great New Engiand 
DR. J.W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND - 

is now offered to the afflicted througiout the country, 

after having been proved by the test of thirteen years 

in the New England States, where its merits have be- 

come as well known as the tree from which, in part, it 
derives its virtues. 

The White Pine Compound cures Sore Threat, Cold 
Coughs, Diphtheria, Bronchitis, Spitting of Blood, an 
Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a remarkable 
remedy for Kidney Complaints, Diabetes, of 
Voiding Urine, Bleeding from the Kidneys and Blac- 
der, Gravel, and other complaints. 

e White Pine Compound is now sold in every 

part of the United States and British Provinces. Pre- 

red at the NEW ENGLAND BOTANICAL DEPOT, 

ston, Masse. JOHN W. PARK, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

O. BURNHAM and VAN SCHAACK, 1l.—General 
Agents for the West. 


CTS. id. “SHORT HAND: ALt anovt 
10 17." " Address G. J. Manson, 37 Park Row, N.Y. 


™ USBANDS AND WIVES" may learn something 

H to their advantage by reading the ProroriaL 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, at $3 a year, or, in clubs of 
10, “‘on trial,” from July to January, at $1 each. Ad- 
dress S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 
~ l 0 free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF T 


Novelty Iron Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds fer 
Plain Bail 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
the best LIFE OF 
GRANT, by Hon. J. T. Head- 
ley. Nowready. $250. An 
9 authentic LIFE OF COL | 
} | wi ZA 
| 
U NTI N o C ASE 0 | » _ OROIDE CASES, a newly discovered composition, known only to | 
. x ' ourselves, precisely like fold in appearance, keeping its coloras | 
long as worn, and as well finished as the ones. These | 
Ve ff St a ‘= § watches are in hunting cases made at our oWn Factory, from the 
cug best materials, of the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled 
well finished, with a view to the best results in regard to wear 
Pig 
| | | 
| | 
| 
| RS 4 
j 
| 
| = | 
{QA 
EAS | 
| 
r 
= 
, re w ’ ue, per gross. 
CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. | 
a variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve 
dttona, 418 to per gross pair 
Wit. M. WELLING: S71 New York. 


